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ABSTRACT 

Attitudes toward criae vere investigated asong 
Pittsburgh^ residents. Respondents vere asked their opinions regarding 
criae trends* fear of criae* residential probleas and life styles* 
and local police perforaance. Results indicated that Pittsburgh 
residents believed that others ran a greater risk than they did and 
that other neighborhoods vere less safe than their ovn. They were far 
less likely to think that neighborhood criae had risen than they vere 
to believe that criae had increased nationally. A aaiority felt very 
safe in their neighborhood during the day and reasonably safe^at 
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Preface 



Since early in the |y7()s. victimisation surveys 
hav« been carried (»u( under the National Crime 
S^urvcy iNCSi program to pr vide msii»ht illto the 
impact ot crtnie on Amiruan socict>. As one of the 
most ambitipus eltorts >ct undertaken lor filling 
s«mie (»t the gk^^s in crime data, the surveys, carried 
out lor tfic l aw I ntorcement Assistance Ad- 
niitjistration (I l-.-vA) by the l.'.S. Bureau of ihe (Vn- 
, SUN. are suppKing the crinunal justice coininunity 
with new inlorjiiatum on crinie and its vtctinis. com- 
pkmenting data resources alreadv on hand for pur-' 
poses of planning, evaluation, arid analysis. Ha»ed 
t>n representative sanipling of households and ami-' 
mercial establishments, the program has had two 
major elements, a cwntinuous national survev and 
separate survevs in Zh central cities across the Na 
tion. 

B;»sed on .1 scientHicallv designed sample of hous 
ing units within each lurisdictioti. the city siirvevs 
had a twofoM purpose the assessment ol public at- 
titudes about crime and related matters and the 
developnwnt ot infoimation on the extent and 
nature ot residents' experiences with selected forms 
ot criminal v ictimi/ation I he attitude questions 
were asked of the occupants of a random half of the 
hiiusing units selecied f«ir the v ictinii/. »ion survey. 
In order to avoid biasing respondents' answers to the 
attitude i|uvstioiis. ihis part of the suivev was ad 
ministered f^efore the \ iciim i/atioii questions 
Whereas the attitude questions were asked of per 
sons age 16 and ovei. the v utiniiAiiioii survev ap 
plied U> indiv iduals age I : .itui ..v ci Jiecause tlie at 
titude questii.ns were design.,! to elicit personal 
^ipinions ind perceptions .is of ilu- date <>f the inter 
%ii'w. It was not necessarv to associate a p.irtici !ar 
time frame with this portion of the survev. e\.n 
thjiugh sonu- queiiosjnade refiyence to .1 period of 
time preciding the survev. On the other liaiul. the 
victinii/ation questions reteried to a fixed iiim 
. frame the i: months pncedinti tlie month of iniei 
Mew- and ri-spoiulenis wen- .isk.-d u\.ill details 
cofKeimng their cxpeiieiKe-. .is vM;ms of ..ne or 
_ more of the fol|..winu umics. whether c<.iiipleted or 
attempted tape, pefsoii.il tof^hn v . assault . person.il 
larcenv. Iniiul.ir\. h..usehoKl l.tuenv. .ind ni,.|,,i 
vehute theft In .nldiiiDt.. ini. i Mution .ih.tui bui 
glaiv and i..i.tnt\ oi huMi-..-sMs and veii.iin ulhei 



(>rgani/ations was gathered by means ot> victimiza- 
tion survey ot ommercial establishments, con- 
ducted separatelv from the household survey. A pre- 
vious publication. Crirnhml yuthniztiii<»i Sunvys in 
PimhurKh ( I V77), provided -comprehensive coverage 
of results from both the household and commercial 
victimization surveys. 

Attitudinal information presented in this report 
was obtained from interviews with the occupants of 
4.952 liousing units (y.43.V residents age i6 and 
over), or y.S.K pei;cent of the units eligible for inter- 
view. Results <*fthese interviews were inflate', by 
means of a multistage weighting procedure t»> pro- 
duce estimates applicable to all residents age 16 and 
over and to deniogi^ic and social subgroups of 
that population. Because they derived from a survey 
ratJier than a cohiplcte cvnsus. these estimates are 
subject to sampling error.. They al.so are subject to 
response and processing errors. I he effects of sani- 
pling error or variability can be accurately deter.- 
niined in a carefully designed survey. In this report, 
analytical statements inv..Iyhig compari.sons have 
met the test that the differetices cited are equal to or 
greater than approximately two standard ern>rs; in 
other words, the chances are at least 95 (>ifTd 100 
that the differences did not result sob-iy f^ni^m- 
pling variability. i:stin*iak's based on '/emo?on 
about 10 or fewt-r .sample cases were, e<msrjered 
unreliable and were not used in the' analysis of 
survey results. 

Ihe M data tables in Appendix I of this report 
are organized in a sequence that generally corre 
sponds to the analytical di.scussion. 1 wo technical 
^appendixes and a glossarv follow the data tables: 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survey 
qi-estionnairetlorm N( S(>). and Appendix III sup- 
plies information on saivple design and siz.e. the 
estimation procedure, reliability of estimates, antl 
significance testing, it also conta)ns stiuulard error 
tables. 
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Crime dnd attitudes 



During the 1960 the Presidcnt sC oinmission on 
Law hnturcoment iind Administration ot Justice oh • 
Hcrvcd that '*What America docs about crime dc- 
pcndH ultfmalcly upon how Americans see 
crime. . . . The lines along which the Nation takes 
specific action against crime will be those that the 
public believes to be the necessary oneti * Recogm- 
tion ot the importance of societal perceptions about 
crime prompted the Commission lo aulht>ri/e 
several public opinion surveys on the matter,* In ad- 
dition to measuring the degree of concern over 
crinK. those and subsequent, survevs provided infor- 
magon on a variety of related subjects, such as the 
manner in which tear of crime affects people's lives, 
circumstances engendering fear for perscmal safety, 
members of the population 'relatively more intimi- 
dated by or fearful of crime* and the effectiveness of 
criminal justice systems. Based on a sufficiently 
large sample, moreover, attitudji* survew can pro- 
vide a means for examining the influence of vic- 
timi/atnm experiences up<m personal outlooks. 
C\mducted periodicalU in the same area, attitude 
surveys distinguish fluctuations in the degree of 
public concern; conducted unUer the same pro- 
cedures in different areas. the> provide a basis for 
ccmiparing attitudes in two or more localities. With 
the advent. of the National CYime Survey (N(*S) 
program, it became possible to ccmduct large-scale 
attitudmal surveys addressing these and other issues, 
thereby enabling individuals ti> participate in ap- 
praising the status of f^ublic safety m their com ' 
m unit ICS * 18 

Hased ondata from a 1^74 attitudmal sur^ e\.thls 
report analyzes the responses of Pittsburgh residents 
to questions covering tour topical areas: crime 
trends, fear,.i»f crime, resideiuial prohlems and 
lifestyles, and local police pcrtnrmance Ceiiam 
questions, relating to household activities, ueie 
asked of onlv one person perhousehoM (the "house 
hold respoiulent"). whereas otheis were ad 
ministered to all persons .ige Ih and over ("in 
dividual respondents *), inclp.lin^ the hnusehoUf ic 
spondcnt Results were nhiaineil fur the total 
me;:snred population aiidjoi several denio^jrapliic 
«md s«icial subgroups 



Prosulcnt s c oniniissicin ..n | .lu I m-u ^ n .hhI \ 
Unishingtort l)( I S rrmtn-nt hiMtpie <MlKt !r»nuifv 



Conceptuj ItyH the t^urvey incorporated questions 
P^'rtaming to behavior as well as opinion. C oncern- 
mg bihavior. for example, each respondent for a 
• household was asked where its membcrti shopped for 
food and other merchandise, where they lived before 
moving to the present neighborhood, and how long 
the> had lived at that address. Additicmal questions 
asked ol the household respondent were designed to 
elicit opinions about the neighborhood in general, 
about the raticmalc for selecting that particular com- 
munity and leaving the former residence, and about 
factors that influenced shopping practices. None of 
the questions asked of the household respondent 
raised the subject of crime. Respondents were free to 
answer at will. In ccmtrast. most ot the individual at- 
titude questions, asked of all household members 
age 1(1 and over. Uealt specifically with matters 
relating to crime. These pcrs^ms were asked for 
viewpoints on subjects such as crime trends in the 
local community and in the Nation, chances of being 
personally attacked or robbed, neighborhood safety 
during -the day or at night, the impact of fear of 
crime on behavior, and the effectiveness of the local 
police, lor many of these questions, respcmse 
categories were predetermineel and interviewers 
were instructed to probe tor answers matching those 
cm the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude survey .has provided a 
wealth i)t data, the results are opinion.s. For exam- 
, (>le certain residents may have perceived crime as a 
growing threat or neighborhood safety as deteriorate, 
ing. vvhen.Tn fact, crime had declined and neighbor- 
hood> had become safer f urthermore, individuals 
tuun the same neighborhood or with similar per* 
sonal characteristics and or experiences may have 
had conflicting opinitms about any given issue. 
Nevertheless, people\ opinions, beliefs, and percqi^ 
tituis about crime are impoaa4|ijH'cause thev/miv 
inHuencc behavior. jffhim in c/rtam 

routine activities. atfcL lyiusehold sei:urit> 
measuies. or result in pressmv^^on local autMorities 
to miprove ()|)l!ce services. 

I lie relatiiuiship hetueen v ictimi/atioi? 
peiKMKVs .md attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
aiMlvtic.il sect'nn ol this rept^i Information con* 
OM ning su^.h cxperionccs was gathered with separate 
quesiinimaiics. loinis \( *S \ and 4. used in ad 
ininistoi ing the v Ktiini/ation coniptincnt ol '4he 
suivov \ Ktinu/atmn suivcv fesulis appeared in 
i nmuhil \ u tinn:ittuin S///imv /// httshinxh (P^TTi. 
wliivh .iIm. •.iint.oiis .1 dol.oled desciifMmn ot the 
Mitvev in.Msuied viitncs. .i discussinii i.| the limita 
ih'UN ol iiu- vomtal citv suivcvs, and incsinnles \A 



l orm^i Nt'S ^ and 4. For the purpose of this report, 
inUivtduais who were victims ot the following 
crimes, whether completed or attempted, during the 
12 months prior to ihc month of the interview were 
considcrciJ • v-icttiui/ed'': rape, personal robbery, 
assault, and personal larcen> .^Similarly, members of 
hoiiseh<*lds that experienced one or more ot three 
• types ot ofJcnscs— bwrglary. household larceny, and 
motor vehicle theft— were categorized as victims. 
I hesc crimes are defined in the glossary. Persons 
who experienced crimes other than those measured 
Ky ihc prt^gr^m, or who were victimized by any of 
the relevant offenses outside of the 12-month 
reference period, were classified "not victimized/* 
Lnnitaiums inherent in the victimization surveys 
that may have atlected the accuracy of distinguishing 
viciims from nonvictims— resulted from the 
problem of victim recall (the differing ability of re- 
spondents to remember crimes) tknd from the 
phcncMiient)n of telescoping (the tendency of some 
respondents to recount incidents occurring outside, 
ullually before, the appropriate time frame). 
Moi cover, some cr nies were sustained by victims 
outside ot their city ol residence, these may have had 
Utile or no eflcci m the formation of attitudes about 
local matters 



' Despite the difflculties in distinguishing precisely 
between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed im- 

* portant to explore the possibilit) that being a victim 

' of crime, irrespective of the le\ei of seriousness or 
the frequency of occurrence, has an impact on 
behavior and attitudes. Adopting a s* ^ple 
dichotomous victimization experience^, var — 
victimized and not victimized— tor pur 
tabulation and analysis also stemmed *tc 
desirability of attaining the highest possitte Ui^<»ree 
of statistical reliability, even at the cost of using 
these broad catego/ics. Ideally, the victim category 

. shoiild have distinguished the type or seriousness of 
crimes, the recency of the events, md/or the number 
of offenses sustained.^ Such a piocediire seemingl: 
would have yielded more refined measures of the 
effects of crime upon attitudes. By reducing the 
number of sample cases on which estimates were 
based, however, such a subcategorization of victims 
' would have weakened the statistical validity of com- 
parisons between the victims and nonvictims. 



^Survey results presented in this report contain uttitudmal 
. data turmshcd by the victims ot Series vicunii/ationh" (sec 
glossary) « 



Summary 



Although persuaded that their own chances of 
becoming, a victim of crime had increased during the 
past tew years, the residents of Pittsburgh believed 
that others ran a*gr)pater risk than they did and that 
other neighborhoods were less safe than their own. 
They were hr less likely to think that neighborhood 
crime had risen than they were to believe that crime 
had iricreastjJ nationally, a^d fewer than I in 10 was 
of the opinion that their own neighborhood was^less 
safe than c>thers. Roughly four of every five felt that 
ppople ii< general had limited their activities because 
of a. fear of crime, but by a margin of about 3 to 2 
Ihcy denied that they had done so. A majority felt 
very safe when out alone in their neighborhood dur-' 
ing the day, and most felt at least reasonabty^fe 
under these, circumstances at ni^ht, Although more 
apprehension was shown about movement in the 
mctr^)politan area at night than during the day, most 
residents of the city had not been deterred from en- 
tering those areas to which they needed or desired to 
go either during the day or at night. Furthermore, 
crime or the fear of crime was not a major factoi^in 
determining where the city's inhabitants chose to 
live, shop, (ir spend their evenings out. Only aboy. I 



in 10 was dissatisfied v ith the performance of the 
local police, although ^Aost admitted the need for 
improvement, especially ih the deployment of. 
officers in certain pt» \^ m at certain times. 

In general, crime or ihe fear of crime had had a 
greater effect on the opin;. ns of women than men, 
the elderly than the young, and the victims of crime 
than the nonvictims. Women, the elderly, and the 
victimized tended to.be somewhat more apprehen- 
sive about crime and more cautious inaheir reaction 
to it, but the differences were not a^\\jiys great. 
Moreover, there were notable exceptions. Por e^ani-^ 
pie, the elddrly were less apprehensive than iiuist 
you/ger persons ^abdut moving around the 
metropolitan area at night, the victimized felt no 
more unsafe than the nonvictimized when out alone 
in their oVn neighborhood at night or during the 
day, and young women generally were no more fear- 
ful than elderly men. 

White residents of Pittsburgh were l^ss* likely than 
their black counterparts to have limited their ac- 
tivities because of^crime or to feci unsafe when out 
alone in their own neighborhood during the day or 
at night. They also were more inclined to rate the 
performan<*t of the local police favorably. Parad^ix- 
ically, however, whites were niope likely than blacks • 
to believe thdr chances of being victimized had gone 
up. , ' 



Chart A. Summary findings about erima tra^s 
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Cha/t B. Summary findings about fear of crime 
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Chart C. Siiifiniaiy findings about reaidential iirobiani^], 
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Chart D. Summary findings about polica parformance 
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This seciion ot ihe reporl deals uith the perccp- 
lions of PiusbMighV^^d^nts with respect to national 
and conrirmnity crime tren a» personal safety, and 
ihe accuracy with which newspapers and television 
were thought to be reporting the crime prol^lem. The 
findings were drawn from Data Tables I' through b, 
foupd in Appendix I. The relevant questions* .ap- 
pearing in, the facsimile of the survey instriinftnt 
Appendix II), are 9a, 9c» lOa* 12» 15,a» and 15b; 
each question was asked of perst)ns age lb andnwer. 

U.S. crime tmds V . 

Rou^ghly t|free oT every five residents of Pitts* 
burgh* irrespeciiVeu4a|etoracc*»sy»x»j)r victimization 
t.xpcricnce.Melt tlvftt^crime was on the increase in'th^ 
Nation. ^veraluHv percent believed that the 
volunieM)f'^im.enri#^e-Vn»^^**' Slates Was greater 
ihi^^t hHc^be>?n ^ y^^^^ earlier* 22 percent 
* thought it was abotft the saine» and V percent held The 
belief t^at it^hWdeclined. The remjyning b'pencent 
had^no opjnior\ on the matter* Wcmien in general 
ui^TC somewhat niofc likely than me^ to feel that 
^crrme u«s^cui« the rise,* bul'the diflerencc was not 
large, Nor^was there any suggestion that those who 
haVbeen the victim^ ot' crim*^ K^ld substantially 
different views <m t^;-^ubject ilfl^n those who had not 
been victim i/.ed\ ' ^» * , 

. ^ ^ * y ' 

Neighborhood crime Wends ^ 

J ewer than half as many pcVtimis uho thoyght that/ 
^ime hall incroa.sod naUona'lly held the opininn that 
crime oivthe rise in their own neighborhoods. In 
tact. 4>\ptTcent ludgcri crime levels iiv their 
^ neighborhgodi. to be abc^ut the ^ame as they had beet) 
I Tlr^ vcars earlier/ 10 {)ercent toll that crime had 
declirted: and ]^ percent either had not lived in the 
heighb<)rh(MKl lon^ enough** to form ?ur opinion or 
had no vLcvv oiuhe sufi|e<i;r^ersons age .^5 and over 
v^t?rc a bit more likel\ than vounger perscms to see 
crwttc as rising, but tfter^e uas little ^ittercncc ot 
opinion t)n \\^s ^n\\\ beiucen inales and females or 
h^eiuc^Mi blacks and \^hites. Black residents ot the 
citN.iuMvovor. v^ere somcuhat more persuaded than 
whites that crime tn *their neighborhood had 
declined^ Ihe greatest disparit> in altitudes ti)N^ard 
• neigfiborhood crime iretuls ^^as bel\^een those who 
hail been ifte v iciims ot ct ui.c and those \Uio had not. 
Whereas li^ pciceni ot ihe-ttlitet fell that crime had 



increased in their own neighborhood, 38 percent of 
the former subscribed to this view, suggesting that 
victimizalion experience ig^uenced opinions about 
crime in the local ii»ttmg.^no>e^ earlier, hpwever, 
such experience had little impact on opinicms abqjit 
national crime trends. 

Although ^ome 3 of every 10 residents of Pitts- 
burgh 4elt that crime had increased in^ their own 
neighborhcKHl, fev^er than 1 in 10 were of the opin- 
i(m that their neighborhood was more or much more 
dangerous than others in the metropolitan area. In 

y assessing neighborhooid safety, the vast majority 
regarded their neighborhocyl as either average (45 

* pel cent) or le?s or muchMess dangerous than others 
('47 pertent). White residents, however » were 'more 
likely* than blacks to consider their neighborhoods 
less or much less dangerous than others (50 vs. 35 
percent). A Idrge major itv of both the victimized and^ 
the npnvictimized vieweu their neighborhood as no 
worse and perhaps better than others in tewns of 
safety* but those who had^een the victims of ciime 
were somewhat more inclined than thM.c who had 
•^ot to describe their neighborhood as more 
dangerous. 

Who are the offenders? 

Roughly two of every, five Pittsburgh residents 
believed that outsiders were responsible for mo«t of 
the crime in their neighborhocAl* compared with 
4bout one in four who viewed neighborhood resi- 
dents as the principal culprits* and 8 percent who 
assigned the blame equally between the two. Of the 
remainder* 20 percent did not know who was chietlv 
responsible* and 4 percent did not respond because 
they denied the existence of crime in tlieir own 
neighborhood. Outsiders were blamed more^haa 
neighborhood residents by both victims and nonvk- 
tims aliice, but victims were more likel> than nonvic- 
tihis to have mentKmed nc /hborhot)d residents as 
the offenders and less likel. to have had no opinion 
on the matter. Younger persons, i.e., those under age 
25* shoun b> the Pittsburgh victimization survey to 
have experienced violent crime at a rate higher than 
their elders* also were more apt than older residents^ 
to blame neighborhood inhabitants for the crii.ig in 
their areas. Thus* .^7 percent of those in ilie lb 24 
age group, compared uith 17 percent of those age ^0 
4nd over* held the opinion that local rcsideoiN \^ere 
responsible. Blacks tended to blame if)utsiders less 
often than did whites; ihev als4> were n)ore likeK 
than \^hites to consider both neighborhood people 
and outsiders equal l\ responsible 



ChancM of personal victimization 

. ApproxijjHrtely 51 percenter the residents of 
Pittsburgh .'•tnsed that their own chances of being at- 
tacked or robbed had increased during the past feu 
years, an opinion somewhat at odds with their views 
iin crime and safety in their own neighborhoods. By 
contrast, only 9 percent believed that the probability 
of their being victimized had gone down. 37 percent 
concluded that it wasv^bbut the same, and 3 percent 
hai no opinion on the subject. Kven though 46 per- 
vent of all black residents judged their chances of 
being victimized as greater than before, blacks were 
.somewhat less pessimistic than whites on this score. 
Men also were less pessimistic than women. Whereas 
relatively more women tlian men (57 vs. 43 percent) 
,l55lieved that they were more vulnerable to vic- 
timization than bef<jre. more men than women held 
the <»pini<>n that their chances had remained the 



same or decline^. Persons who had been victimized,, 
were slightly more pessimistic about their chanced; 
than those whc had not. Persons age 16-19 were the 
most Qptimittic of all age groups, even though some 
39 percent of them felt that the probabltity of their 
being victimized had increased. 

Crimo and the media 

About one of ey€ry eight residents of Pittsburgh 
thought that the news media overplayed the serious- 
ness of crime, whereas some 37 percent felt that 
crime was more serious than described by 
newspapers and television. An additional 48 percent 
believed that the media's coverage of crime was in 
proportion to its seriousness; 4 percent had no o'pin- 
ion. By and large, response differences among t^e 
various population groups examined were insubstan\ 
tial. 



Fear of crime ^ 

Among other things, results covered thus tar have 
shown that many residents ot Pittsburgh believed 
crime had increased over iheyears leading up to the 
survey* and* in addiiioiK felt their own chances of 
being attacked or'robbed had risen. Whether or not 
they feared for their personal* safety is a matter 
treated in this section of the report. Also examined is 
the impact of fear of crime on activity patterns and 
on amsiderations regarding changes of residence. 
Survey questions lla, I lb, I l.c, I 3a, I 3b. I6a, 16b. 
an J i all asked of persons age If) and over— and 
Data Tables 7 through IH are jreferenced here. 

Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

Despite feeling that their chances of being at- 
tacked or robbed had increased, the residents of 
Pittsburgh had not been deterred by fear of crime 
from moving abcml the metropolitan area as the oc- 
casion warranted. When asked if they were afraid 
because ot crime to enter soJlie paris-of the area 
where they needed or desired to go, relaiivel) few 
answered aff»rmativcl>. In fact, K2 percent ex- 
pressed no tear of such movement during the day 
and, although more apprehensicm was shown about 
nighttime travel, a subsiamial numbep'of persons (b4 
percent) was not afraid to enter these areas after 
dark» Ihe corresponding affirnuitive answ»?rs vvere 
17 percent and M) perc^nt^ Women were somewhat 
more tearful than men, and crime victims more so 
than nonvictims. about entering soijie parts ot the 
metropolitan area .it ntghl, but attitudes toward 
daytime travef did not vary much bv sex or b> vic- 
limi/aiion exptviiencc. Whites were a bit more ap 
prehensive than blacks al^oul both davtime and 
nighttiiue movcmciu. although again the dittcrcnces 
in opip.on wcu' not great 1 he verv young ( it> 
and the eUlerlv ih> and <iver) were among the age 
groups LmsI likeU to have expressed teai (»t entenng 
some parts ot tlie metP>p*'''^*"^ night. * 



in ihiN mMuih (t;iu*xti'»hs ; nul I Mm nionca to pl.ucs \i\ the 
nictmp'litan •irci v^hiio iho trsjvuulont funird ./evince/ (.» 
enter thus, it iMcav naMf tn iwumt- that high tisk plact s. thnM* 
inuM hijjihlv Icaiotl. v^crc exvliukJ \u*k\\ u'tisulviaMnn b\ inanv 
reNpuiulonls H«a thv i|i;.-sti. ns ipplu'i* mu otj.ljtion.UK t.. .iM 
sat'nsMtihf au-a. th^ pattvMtft t CNp.«nsi mi- » vvuiUl ha\f 



Neighborhood aaf^ty 

The overwhelming majority of Pittsburgh s resi- 
dents {^y percent) felt very or reasonably sate when 
4>ul alone in their neighborhoods during the chay, A 
much smaller majority (56 percent uilso felt at least 
reasonably sate under these circumstances at night. 
As these figures imply, roughly six times as many 
perscms were apprehensive about being out alcme at 
night as during the day. Attitudes about neighbor- 
hood safetv also varied according to the respon- 
dent s age, sex, or race, but they were little aiteclcd 
by prior viclimi/aiion experience. 

In general, the older the respondents, the moie 
likely they were to be ccmcerned about being out 
alone m the neighbi)rhood either during the day or 
ai night. I his held true for both men and women and 
for b()th blacks and whites. Am<mg the elderly, 13- 
percent felt somewhat or very unsafe when out alone 
during the day, and the proportion rose to 64 per- 
cent at night. In contrast, <mly some 4 percent of 
those under age 35 had qualms about their safety 
during the day: about one-third were uneasy about 
being out aUme at niglit. I he degree of apprehensicm 
about being out ahme in the neighborhood at night 
also varied by age; a large majority of the elderly ad- 
mitting to unease reported that they felt very unsafe, 
whereas most of those under age 35 felt no more 
than somewhat unsate. 

Irrespective ot age, vvtmien were more apt than 
men to be anxious when out alone in their neighbor- 
hoods at night Whereas 23 percent of the males felt 
somewhat or very unsafe, the proportitm for females 
was 60 percent; anum^. jvomen age 65 and over, a 
eU t» itiaiority telt very unsafe. In general, women 
also were more likeiv than men to be apprehensive 
about being out aloite dvt^ing the day. l or women 
under age .^5, however, this tear was no more pro- 
nounced than that among men age b5 and over. 

In relative terms, fewer blacks than whites tjit 
ver.> or reasonabU scMe when out alone in their 
neighhorht»ods at night. I here was little ditterencc 
between the races >vuh tespeet to da v time sate^y,. 
although fewer blacks Uum whiles leli ver\ sate. 
Wuhm both the bLuk and white uMnmunifies. ;tge 
and sex coiuiitioiUHl opinions on neigliborho«)d 
sateiv in a manner siniilar to that t*>r the population 
.IS a whole 

I ho gieaici unease lelt bv the eUleiK than the 
vouiig atui bv wonu'ii ihaii men reflected factors 
Dihei than tho actual evpei UMue <»f then* gnmpswith 
peison.il V I lines ..f MnUMue oi thelt \ uiim i/,ttion 



rates for 1974 showed that the elderly residents of 
the city were victimized at only some one-sixth the 
rate for ^persons under age 35* Women had a rate 
about half that of men for personal crimes of 
violence and approximately IS percent lower for 
personal crir ^&of theft. Only within the black com- 
munity did ihere appear to be a correspondence be- 
tween the rate of victimization and opinions about 
personal safety when out alone in the neighborhood 
either during the day or at night. 

: Criin# 88 a causa 
for moving away 

Although voicing a substantial level of concern 
labout personal safety when out atone in their 
netghborh(K)ds, particularly at night, most residents 
of Pittsburgh were not disturbed to the point of 
thinking seriously about moving. Some 44 percent of 
the city*s inhabitants felt somewha^^^or very unsafe 
when out alone in their neighborhoods either during 
the day or at night, but fewer than one in five of these 
""persons had seriousiy considered moving elsewhere. 
Among all residents, includmg those who did not 
regard their neighborhoods as unsafe, only 8 percent 
had given serious thought to moving.*^ Blacks who 
believed their neighborh(M)ds to b<!*unsaf€ were more 
likely than thei^* white counterparts to have thought 
seriously about moving. Victimized residents who 



^As shcmn m Data lahlc (5. males appeared to he slightly 
more likely than females to say they had thought about moving 
The observation is somewhat misle;»ding, however, because the 
source question was asked only of persons who said they felt un- 
safe during daytime and or nighttime 1 otaling 44 percent of the 
relevant population, individuals who were asked the question 
eluded 2) percent of all males, contrasted with 60 percent ot all 
females thus. K percent ot the total population age 16 and 
over— including ^ percent of males and V percent ot females- 
said they had seriously considered moving 



regarded their neighborhoods as unsafe were the 
most likely of ajj, to have ^iven serious thought to 
movingt in refative terms outnumbering their non- 
victimised counterparts by^about two to one in this* 
respect. Even so, 71 percent of these victimized per- 
sons did not consider their neighborhoods 
dangerous enough to warrant moving. 

Crime as a cause 

for activity modification 

When asked whether people had limited or 
changed their activities during the past few years 
because of a fear of crime, roughly four of every five 
residents of Pittsburgh believed that such had been 
the case for people in general. However, fewer than 
three of every five were convinced that this was true 
of people in their own neighborhoodf, and fewer 
than two of every five admitted that they had 
modified their own activities because of crime. 
These findings paralleled those about crime trends 
nationally and in the neighborhood and provided 
further evidence that city residents were persuaded 
that the impact of crime was more serious for others 
than for themselves. 

Wqig^o were more likely than men ;ind blacks 
more likely than whites to have reported that they 
had limited or changed their activities because of a 
fear of crime. In addition, relatively more blacks 
than whites were convinced that persons in their own 
neighborhoods had altered their activities. Not only 
were persons age 35 and over more likely than those 
younger to have admitted a change in their aciivities, 
but they also were more inclined to feel that persons 
in their neighborhoods and persons in general als<) 
had done so. Young, white males were the least apt 
to have indicated a change in personal activities, and 
black females age 35 and over were tne most iikely 
to have so reported. 
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Residential problems and lilestyles 

The initial attitude survey questions were 
designed to gather mtbrmation about certain specific 
behavioral practices of Pittsburgh householders and 
to explore perceptions about a wide range of com- 
munit) proolems, one of which was crime. As indi- 
cated m ihtr section entitled '*(Vime and Attitudes," 
certain questions were asked of only one member of 
eas;h household, knov^n as the household respon- 
dent. Information gathered from such persons is 
treated in this section of the report and found in 
Data I ables W thrt)ugh 26; the pertinent data were 
^ased on surve> questions 2a through 7b. In addi- 
tion » the re>ponses^to questions 8a through 8f, relat- 
ing to certain aspects of personal lifestyle, also are 
examined in this section; the relevant questions were 
asked of all household members age 16 and over, in- 
cluding the household respondent, and the results 
are displa>rd in Data I'ablcs 27 through 30. As can 
be seen trom the questionnaire, and unlike the pro- 
mlure used in developing the information discussed 
m thetv^o preceding sections of this report, the ques- 
tions that served as a basis for the topics covered 
here did^iot reveal \o respondents tha* the develop- 
ment ot data t>n crime was the main purpose of the 
survcN 

Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

Although K percent of the household respondents 
m Pittsburgh cited crime as the most important 
problem m their neighborhood, safety from crime 
had not been a major determinant in selecting that 
netghb(>rhood as a place of residence. Nor had fear 
ot crime l(H)med large as a reason for moving away 
troni thoir tornier neighborhood. 

About 44 percent of the city*s householders had 
mt)ved at some time during the 5 years preceding the 
sur\c\. Among this group, only I percent specified 
satcts tron^ crime as the ma|or reason tor selecting 
their nev\ place ot residence. In contrast* 40 percent 
cited location* and another IJ percent mentioned 
neighborhood characteristic*;: l> percent indicated 
that iho nei^hborhoi>d \^as the vn\\ place where 
housing could be found Blacks were about three 
times as !ikcl\ as \\hites to have specified lack nf 
choue. and thc\ vvcie loss apt to ha\e chosen a 
not>!hboi hood on the Ivtsis ot its loc*ilion. 
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Only a handful of the householders., who had 
moved during the 5 years preceding the survey men- 
tioned crime as this most important reason for mov- 
ing from theirv former neighborhood. Much more 
commonly cited w-e location, the need for larger or 
smaller accommodations, the desire for better hous- 
ing, etc. 

Among all household respondents in the city, 
roughly two-thirds had no complaint about their 
neighborhood, while the rest advanced one or more 
reasons for dissatisfaction. Although few diffeicnces 
were noted by income level, victims of crime were — 
more likely than nonvictims'(47 vs. 32 percent) to 
have expressed dislike about certain neighborhood 
conditions, and relatively more blacks than whites 
(45 vs. 34 percent), h^d reservations on this point. 
The most serious problem, cited by 29 percent of the 
respondents who feit their neighborhood had un« 
desiral !e features, was environmental in nature — 
concerning trash, noise, overcrowding, etc. Crime 
was the principal grievance of 22 percent; problems 
with neighbors were mentioned by 17 percent. 
Among those naming crime as the most serious, 
neighborhood problem, only minor response varia- 
tions emerged between blacks and whites. Members ^ 
of families with annual incomes of less than $3,000 
were, however, more likely than more affluent resi- 
dents to be troubled by crime. Victims of crime also • 
were somewhat more concerned than non victims 
about crime in their neighborhoods. 

Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 

The Pittsburgh survey showed that city residents 
had not been deterred by crime from shopping 
wherever they wished. About one-fourth of the 
household respondents indicated that their major 
food shopping took place away from their neighbor- 
hood, compared with three-fourths who patronized 
nearby markets. Fear of crime, however, was rarely 
advanced as a reastm for not shopping in neighbor- 
hood food stores. Instead, the unavailability or in- 
adequacy ot neighborhood stores or the high prices 
charged therein were the main reasons given for 
shopping outside the neighborhood. In relative 
terms, blacks were more predisposed than whites to 
do their marketing outside the neighborhood, but 
their reasons for s<) doing were largely the same as 
those of the population at large and were not 
basicalU shaped b> lear of crime. Fear of crime 



played virtually no role in determining whether re- 
spondents shopped for clothing aiid general 
merchandise in downtown or suburban stores. Those 
who chose suburban locations most often cited con- 
venience as th^ir reason for so doing, while those 
who did their shopping in the downtown district 
listed better selection, more stores, greater conven* 
ience, and better transportation as their rationale. 
Blacks were more likely than whites to do their 
general shopping downtown, but the reasons had lit- 
tle to do with fear of crime. Although victims of 
crime tended to prefer suburban over downtown 
stores and nonvictims the reverse, fear of crime 
again was a negligible factor in the choice. Fewer 
than I of every 100 victims who indicated a pref- 
erence for suburban shopping cited fear of crime in 
the downtown area as a motivating reason for that 
preference. 

Entortainmant practicas 

The survey showed that only some ot every 100 
residents of Pittsburgh had limited their entertain- 
ment pursuits because of a fear of crime. About one- 
third of the city's inhabitants indicated that they 
were going out in the evening for entertainment, 
such as to restaurants or theaters, less often than they 
had 1 or 2 years earlier, and 1 of every Id of those 
wh<i had curtailed their activities attributed this cut- 
back to a fear of crime. However, about half ot the 



respondents indicated no change in the frequency of 
their evenings out, and some 17 percent reported 
they were going out more often. Even among those 
who had curtailed their activities, such factors as fi- 
nances, family responsibilities, jobs, school, and 
health were as important or more important than 
crime in accounting for the curtailment of evenings 
out on the town. 

Fear of crime had more impact on the entertain- 
ment pursuits of persons age 50 and over than on 
younger persons. But, even among those older per- 
sons, a majority had not curtailed their activities; of 
those who had, finances (for the 50-64 group) and 
age and health (for those 65 and over> were more 
imp<)rtant deterrents to going out than crime. 

Crime also had little influence on where city resi- 
dents customarily spent their evenings out. Roughly 
three-tourths of the respondents reported that they 
usually patronized restaurants and theaters in the 
city, some 16 percent stated they normally went out- 
side the city, and the remainder answered ^hat they 
divided their patronage between city and suburban 
establishments. Fewer than I percent of those who 
sought their entertainment in the city and only 3 per- 
cent of those who habitually left the city on their 
evenings out mentioned fear of crime in the otiier 
locale as a reason for so doing. Much more com- 
monly cited reasons among those going outside the 
city were convenience, better parking, and better 
facilities. 



Local police performance 

• 

Foituwing ihc series of questions concerning 
neighborhood safely and crime as a deterrent to per- 
sonal mobility, individuals age 16 and over were 
asked to assess the overall perf<irmance of the local 
pt)lice and to suggest ways, if any, in which police 
effectiveness might be improved. Data Tables 31 
through 37, derived from survey questions 14a and 
14b, contain the results on which this discussion is 
based. 

Are they doing a good, 
average, or poor job? 

Overwhelmingly, the residents of Pittsburgh en- 
dorsed the performance of their local police, 45 per- 
cent describing thil performance as ''good," and 
another 39 percent rating it •^average." By contrast, 
1 1 percent assessed the performance as "poor." Thv* 
remaining 4 percent had no opinion on the matter, 
lonfidence in the performapce of the police was 
shown to increase with each successive age group to 
the point v^hcre, relatively speaking, about twice as ^ 
many persons age 65 and over as those in the 16 19 ^ 
age group felt that the police were doing a "good'* 
job. Whites and persons who had not been the vic- 
tims of crime were more positive in their assessments 
than blacks and cririie victims, even though a ma- 
loriiy of blacks and of crime victims gave the police 
marks of "got>d" or '/average;* In fact, a majority of 
each sociodemographic group under study rated 
police performance as average or better. Black 
KMnales in the 20 34 age groups and black males 
age 2^ M Nvcrc the nu)sl likely to have described 
thai perh)rmance as ''poor**; whit*; males and 
temales age .^5 and o\cr were among the least likely. 

Despite their eiulot sr \cM ot the pertormance of 
the l(»cal pulwc. the resulcnts ot Pittsburgh, by a 
ratio greater th;Mi 4 to I . vNoreof the opinion thai iin- 
prcwcment ot thai pcrtormancc uas still needed. In 
general, blacks, xhc \oung. and the victinu/ed were 
vmicNvhai more persuaded lhan xshitcs, ihc elderly. 



and the nonvictimiwd of the necessity for improve- 
ment, although the differences were not great. 

How can the police improve? 

Regardless of sex, race, age. or victimi2ation ex- 
perience, most Pittsburgh residents who believed 
that improvement in the'^local police was warranted 
mentioned operational practices as the area in which 
betterment was mos^ needed,' Altogether, 57 per- 
cent of the city's residents cited this area, 27 percent 
named the aref of personncf rcsnurccs, i(> perc*ent 
mentioned the area of community relations, and the 
remainder listed other, miscellaneous areas. Blacks 
were mote inclined than whites to give priority to 
community relati<ms over personnel resources, and 
this i^lso held true when the opinions of those under 
age 35 were compared with those age 35 and over, 
tienerally speaking, attitudes about areas ot police 
improvement did not var> much by the sex or vic- 
timi/ation experience of the' respondent. 

The need for assigning more personnel of a par- 
ticular type to certain areas or at certain times, 
measure within the area of operational practices, 
was more commonly cited than any other specific 
hieasure, again irrespective of sex, race, age, or vic- 
timization experience. 1 he second most frequently 
expressed specific need was for a larger police force. 
Among blacks and am<mg per,sons under age 35, 
however, an expansion in the force was not con- 
sidctcd substantially more important than the need 
for greater courtesy on the part of4hc police and for 
improved community relations. 



^I tir nioM nt ihis lIiscusmoii, iho eight spocilic roNponsc iioms 
ciivcrod in OuostH)!! I4h yscrc comhinoJ inlo ihrce catogonCN, ,is 
tolloMks (omtfiMtit\ rrliUtttns i\) "Bo more vounoouN, improve 
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Survey data tables 




The 37 statistical data tables in this appendix pre- 
sent the results of the Pittsburgh attitudinal survey 
conducted early in 1974. They are organized 
. topically, generally paralleling the report's analyti- 
cal discussion. For 6ach subject, the data tables con- 
sist of cross-tabuiations of personal (or household) 
characteristics and the relevant response categories. 
For a given population group, each table displays 
_Jhe percent distribution of.answec& to a question. 
All statistical data generated by the survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability and 
are subject to variances, or errors, associated with 
the fact that they were derived from a sample survey 
rathor than a complete enumeration. Constraints on 
interpretation and other uses of the data, as well as 
guidelines for determining their reliability, are set 
forth in Appendix 111. As a general lule, however, 
estimates based on zero or on about 1 0 or fewer sam- 
ple cases have been considered unreliable. Such esti- 
mates, qualified by footnotes to the data tables, were 
not used for analytical purpose^ m this report. 

Eacfv,data table parenthetically displays the size 
of the group for which a distribution of responses 



percentages, these base 
figures are estimates. On tables showing the answers 
of individual respondents (Tables 1-1 8 and 
27-37), the figures reflect an adjustment based on 
an independent post-Census estimate of the city's 
resident population. For data from household re- 
spondents (Table 19-26), the bases were generated 
solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table identifte<: the ques- 
tion that served as source of the data. As an expe- 
dient in preparing tables, certain response categories 
were reworded and/or abbreviated. The question- . 
~ naire facsimile (Appendix H) should be consulted 
for the exact wording of both the questions and the 
response categories. For questionnaire items that 
carried the instruction "Mark all that apply," 
thereby enabling a respondent to furnish more than a 
single answer, the data tables reflect only the answer 
designated by the respondent as being the most im- 
portant one rather than all answers given. 

The first six data tables were used in preparing 
the "Crime Trends" section of the report. Tables 
7-18 relate to the topic "Fear of Crime"; Tables 
1 9-30 cover "Residential Problems and Lifestyles"; 
and the last seven tables display information con- 
• cerning "Local Police Performance." 
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Table 1. Direction of crime trends in the United States 





(Pereint di0trifetttio& of reaponaee 


for the popolaxioa Kfo 16 cid over) 






I^puletlon characteristic 


Tbtal 


Increased 


Sane 


.Decreased 


Don*t know 


Not crailablft 



AU pdTSdna (35€t700) 

Sex 

Male (15dt6rx)) 
Female (200tl00) 

(1*900) 

,47 1 100) 
53,6uo) 

and (/ver (63,20o)^ 

VlctiAiaatlon experience 
Mot vlctlmltwl (iJ54.900) 
Vlctijniaed (lo3,><0()) 




100«0 

ioo;o 

100.0 

100*0 
100.0 
100.0 

100»0 

ioo»o 

100*0 
lOOtO 
100*0 

ioo»o 

10U»0 



63.2 

60.0 
65.6 

63.0 
63.6 
67.0 

59.1 
6Ua 
64.1 
64.6 
64.4 

62«5 
64.d 



23#5 
20.5 

22.0 
21.4 
^13.9 

25 .a 

26.3 
21.9 
22«0 
19.6 
19.0 

a*d 

2U9 



d.7 

I 

10.7 
7.1 

0.8 
d«6 
>5.d 

9.0 
6.0 
8.7 
8«6 
10^0 
'7.4 

8.9 
8.3 



6.0 

5.4 
6.5 

5*9 
6.1 
>13*3 

5.7 
3.6 
4*9 
4.5 
5.8 
10.7 

6.5 
4.8 



0.3 

0.3 
0.2 

0.3 
>oo 
*o.o 

>o»5 

»0*2 
^0.3 
>o»3 

»oa 

>0.4 



0.3 
»0*2 



NDTEj Ifet^i tano'l un |ue«t. lor. Ma» IteUil iwy not. add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population In the group, 
*Katl«at«. ba.ma on /.ero i>r i-n about. 10 or fewer samjiXe cases. Is statistically unrellablet 



Table 2. Direction of crime trends in the neightMrhood 



(Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 

Haven* t lived 





<tj r.ar'i' teri *.t ir* 


T-.tal 


Iiioreay.'d 




Divreaoed 


here that long 


OonH kno« 


Not available 


All 








4»*.l 


1).4 




>^.4 


0.2 




»• 
















Male 








49.5 


ll.«^ 


3.rt 


7.3 


0.3 


K-mal 




1 H),0 . 




4U9 


9.7 


3.7 


9.3 


0.:; 


Rar- 










1 








Wliite 








49.0 


^.9 


3*7 




0,:: 


Black 








44.3 


16.7 


3.6 


6.9 


«".l 


otfter 








V.o 


»3.7 


19.3 






Ag» 
















I* 


U-.lw 




l')I),H 




51.. 


11.7 


4.0 




«0.3 










46*4 


10*.0 


rt.9 




>0.A 






I 




50.3 


7U 


ft.3 


7.0 


^O.A 




{^••.•••''») 






47.'i 


10.5 


-?.5 


7.-1 


»o.l 




P% ^- ) 


l.H)»{) 


*J9.5 


47.9 


n.^ 


1.5 




»o.l 


'^*5 and 








46.3 


10.5 


0.6 






Vic tliniaati.'n exjwl<»nc** 
















N..t vl. 








50. S 


10.7 


3.5 




0.*: 




Ls-d flin,»<ixi) 


li>U > 




4-:'.0 


9.7 


4.3 


5.5 





N^^iBta h«s«d on |ue3t*.on iMta : may not add to total because of rounding, figures in parentheses refer to population in the grot;|». 

'ffW,«to, ^JAsM on aero or on about I ^ or fewer «inpXe cases, is statistically unreliable* 

■ • * . <* I ^ 



Table 3. Cgmparlioii of Mighbortiooci crima with pther metropolitan area nelghtwrhoode 

(Pereent dietrUmtion of rwpaDaes for the popultiion age 16 and over) 



I^pulaUon ehar^eteriaUe 





Much QK>re 


More 


About 


Lass 


Much less 




tetal 


dangerous 


daagerous 




dai^erous 


dangerous 


Hot anrailabia 


100,0 ' 


1.1 


6.2 


U.7 


37*6 


.9.6 


0.-8 


100,0 


0.6 


6.3 


41.3 " 


39.7 


11.3 


0.7 


100.0 


1*4 


6.« 


47.4 


36.0 


8*3 


0.8 


lOOfO 


0.9 


6.2 


42.0 


' 39.7 




f\ A 

O.o 


lOOfO 


2.2 


6.4 


96.0 


29.0 


5.5 


0.9 


^.0 


»2.3 




44.6 


37.1 


»13.9 


»0.0 


100*0 


0.8 


0.6 


44*3 


3^.4 


7.4 


in i 


inn rt 


1 1 


Q 7 








0-7 


100.0 


1.0 


7.1 


40.2 


39.5 


11.6 


0.6 


100.0 


1.3 


5.1 


46.4 


37.5 


8.7 


1.0 


100.0 


1.1 


4.6 


440 


3ft.7 


10.5 


0.8 


100.0 


1.4 


4.7 


46.6 


.37.6 


6.6 


1.0 


100.0 


0.8 


4.9 


44«4 


38.7 ' 


10.4 


0.8 ' 


100.0 


1.8 


9.4 


45*4 


35.0 


7.7 


0.7 



iUl persons (3589700) 

Male (158,600) 
PcMle (200«100) 



Bace 
Mdta 
Blaek 
Other 

16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
-35-49 
50-64 



(288,400) 

j68J00)- 

(lt900) 



38,200 
47,100 
53tiOO 
67,800 
88,800 



65 snd oirer (63,200) 

VletlAlsaUon experience 
Mot victlAlBed (254(900) 
Viot4ml««d '^(103,800) 



NDTBt Data based on question 12. Detail nay not add to total because of rounding* Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^BatiAate. baaed on aero or on about 10 or fewer aaa^^le oasea» is statiatioally unreliable* 

Table 4. Place off resldenee of lereons committing neighborhood crimes 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 



Mo neighborhood 



People living 



Squally 



Population charaeteriBtic 


Tbtal 


crljae 


Here 


Outsiders 


by both 


Oon*t know 


Not ai'aUable 


Ui parsons 


(358,700) 


100.0 


4.4 


25.9 


41.3 


7.7 


20.0 


0.7 


Sex 




















Male (158t60O) 


100.0 


4.1 


26.8 


41.7 


8.6 


17.9 


0.8 


Female 


(^X),100) 


loo.o 


4.7 


25.1 


41.0 


6.9 


21.7 


0.7 


Race 




















Mhite ( 


;^dd|400) 


100.0 


5.0 


\ *5.2 


42.6 


6.4 


20.1 


0.8 


Black ( 


68,300) 


100.0 


1.9 


\ 29.0 


36.1 


13.0 


19.5 


0.5 


Other 1 


[li900) 




100.0 


»7.7 


»7.9 


37.3 


n2.8 


34-3 


'0.0 


Ag« 

16-19 { 


[38,20c)] 




100.0 


2.4 


3«*5 


40.7 


8.9 


8.9 


»0.7 


20-24 ( 


47,100 




100*0 


3.0 


36.3 


36.0 


6^3 


17.8 


0.6 


25-34 ( 






100.0 


?.4 


30.8 


38.1 


8.1 


19.5 


l.l 


35-49 \ 


,67,B00, 




100.0 


3.8 


27.1 


' 40.7 


9.3 


18.5 


0.6 


50-64 ( 


88,800 




100.0 


6.4 


19.8 


43*9 


7.9 


2^3 


0.7 


65 and over (63,200) 


100.0 


6.3 


13.4 


45.4 


5.5 


28,7 


0.6 


fictimisation experience 
















Mot victlaiaed 


(254,900) 


100.0 


5.5 


-^2.7 


42.1 


7.1 


21.8 


0.8 


IfictUdaed (103,800) 


lOO.O 


1.9 


33*5 


39.4 


9.0 


15.7 


0.5 



MDTBt Data based on question 9c. Detail may not add to total becaiise of rounding. Fi^^s in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Sstinate, based on aero or on about 10 or fewer aanple casea. is statistically unrellAble. 

ERIC - 



^ .1 



Table S. Change in the chances f ' being attacked or robbed 

(Par^eni distribation of responses fc* the population age 16 and over) 



Bopalatlon characteristic 



TbtaX 



Qoing up 



Same 



Going down 



No opinion 



Not «?ailable 



AU persons (35dt700) 

^^e (15«t60O) 
taMXe (200|100) 

ilftee 
White 
Black 
Other 

35-49 



(6a,3oo) 

(lf900) 



3^1^ 

47.100 
53,600 

67iaoo 
d0|doo 



• 65 ^ over (63,ia)) 

VictlAiaation experience 
Not victimised (254*900) 
Victimised (1039^00) 



XOO.O 

100*0 
100*0 



100*0 
100.0 
106.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
*00.0 
100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 



5P»d 

A3*2 
56*9 

52.0 
46*2 
35.2 

3d.6 
49.9 
53.4 
55.2 
53.6 
4S.0 

40.7 
55.9 



37.0 

42.1 
32.9 

36.7 
37.7 
49.3 

A4.3 
3d*6 
37.2 
36.0 
34.d 
35.3 

36.2 
34.x 



9.0 

11. d 
6.d 

e.i 

12. d 

»9.8 

15.9 
9#3 
7#9 
6*9 
e.7 
e.2 

90 
6.4 



3.0 

2.7 
3.3 

3.0 
3.2 
»5.d 

■ 1.1 

1.9 
1.2 
1.7 
2.7 
6.4 

3.6 
1.5 



0.2 

0.2 
0.2 



0.2 
*0.2 
*0.0 




»0.3 
tO.2 
tO.2 
»0.1 
»0.2 



0.2 
*0»2 



NOtBt Data based on question 15'a* Detail may not ad4»to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Sstimate, based on zero or on about in or fewer saiq^le cases* is statistically unreliable. 

Table 6. SeriousnMS of crime problem relative to what newspapers and television report 

« (Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 



Population characteristic 


Total 


Leas serious 


Same 


More serious 


No opinion 


Net available 


AH persons 


(356,700) 


100.0 


11.8 


47.6 


36.7 


3.5 


*'b»4 


Sex 


















Male (15ft, 600) 


lOO.d 


14.3 


46*2 


35.8 


^ ^ 3.3 


0.5 


Female 


(200,100) 


100.0 


9*d 


-,8*8 


37.4 


3.6 


0.4 


Race 


















Uh5te 1 


(286,400) 


100.0 


12.3 


V7.4 


36.6 


" 3.4 


0.4 


Black 1 


66,300) 


100.0 


9*6 


48.6 


37.5 


3.^ 


0.6 


Other 


[1,010) 




lOO.U 


t6.sj 


51.7 


32.4 


»1C.0 


>0.0 

• 


Ag* 


















16-19 1 


[36,;?ool 




100.0 


15.3 


51.4 


31.4 


1.7 


tO.2 




47,100 




100.0 


12,9 


50.5 


34.7 


1.2 


•0 


25-34 ( 


53»600 




100.0 


12.9 


47.- 


37.2 


;?.4 


10.4 


35-49 1 


67,'^0O 




100.0 


11.1 


46.3 


39.6 


2.6 


tO.4 


5^)-64 ( 


'ft6,600) 




100.0 


11.3 


46.6 


3d.5 




0.4 


65 and over (63|2no) 


100.0 


9a 


46.3 


35.4 


a.5 


0.6 


Victimisation experience 














Not victimieed 


{->54,9O0) 


100.0 


U.9 


48.6 


34.8 


4.2 


0«5 


Victimi-ied {103»<iuo) 


100.0 


U.4 


45.3 


41.3 


1.7 


0.3 




NDTB) Data b^ded on «|uestlon 1M>* Detail may not add to total because of rounding* 'Igures in parentheses refer to population in tht^ group* 
^Es^.imate. basvM on «ero or on about 10 or fewer san^le casest is statistically anreliable* 



Table 7. Fear of going to parts off the metropolitan 

during the day 

(PMPcani ttstvibution of rMpeoses for tlM popnlotlea ago 16 aaA over) 
Voptlotioii chvntoristie 



O9fi»700) 



Nolo (138,600) 
r«Ml« . (200,100) 

Boee 



Nhito 
BLwk 
OUMr 

As* 

16-19 
20-24 

35-49 
5^ 



47,100 

Mydoo 



a and ovtr (63,200) 

Vlfiiialaatlon axpMrlgnc^ 
Hot vletlaised (254|900) 
?ietlffliMd (1Q3,800} 





leg 


So 


N9t cr«il«blg 




17*0 


01 .d 


* 1*2 


100.0 
100.0 


15.7 
17.9 


80.6 


1.0 
1.5 


100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 


17.8 
13.1 
21.9 


80.9 
85.8 
76.2 


1.3 
1.1 
»1.9 


inn n « 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


12.2 

17.4 
21 
19*5 
15*2 


ttH 1 
O0.I 

d6.9 
di.d 

77*0 
79*3 
$3«0 


^ 1.0 

o.d * 

1.2 

1.3 
1.8 


100.0 
100.0 


16.1 
19*0 


d2.7 
79.6 


1.2 
U.3 



K)TBt Otta baaed on queaticn 13a* i Detail may not add to totals beeauae of roundlns* n^urea 
in parenthaaea refer to population in the gro«9* ^ 
^Batimate, baa^ on about 10 or fener aaqpla caaea, ia atatiatioally unrelidhle* 

Table 8. Fear off going to parte off the metropolitan area at night 

(tareent diatrlbution of reapoaaea for the population ate 16 and orver) 



Population charaeteriatic 


Total 


Tea 


He 


Rot available 


AU peraona (398,700) 


100.0 


29.9 


64«3 


5.9 


Sex ^ 
Male (158,600) > 
Female (200,100) 


100.0 
100.0 


26.5 
32.6 


69.7 
60.0 


3.8 
7.5 


Bace 

Vhite (288,400) 
Hleek (68,300) . 
Other (1,900) 


100.0 
100.0 
1X.0 


31.0v 
25.2 X, 
29.7 


63.1 
. 69.2 

^^-::62.4 


5.9 
5.6 
»7.9 


Age 

16-19 (38,200) 
20^ (47,100) 
25-34 ( 53,600) 
35-49 !67,800) 
50-64 (88,800) 
65 and over (63,200) 


100.0 
lOO.Q 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


26.9 
31.3 
33.4 
32.7 
• 32.0 
21.6 


67.9 
63.6 
62.9 
^61^9 
61.6 
69.9 


5.1 
5.1 
3.6 
5.4 
6.4 
8.5 


VictijniBation experience 
Rot vlctiffliaed (254,900) 
Vlctlaiaed (1(9,800) 


100.0 
100.0 


27.9 
34.8 


65.9 
60.2 


6.2 
5.0 



HDTBt 



Data baaed on queetion 1^* Detail tnay not add to total becauae of rounding* 
in parentheses refer to population in the group* 
^BatiMte, baaed cn about 10 or fewer aaoq^e coaea, ia atatiatica?.ly unreliable. 

4a t> 



Pigwrea 



* 



Table 9. Neighborhood safety when out alone during the day 

(Pdrcent distritution of responses for the population Kge 16 over.) 



Adpul'etlon eherecterietle 



AU persons (35d»70a} 

3ex 

Male (15d,600> 
Feaeie (200|i00) 

Uee 
White 
Blaek 
Other 



6d,30U) 
lf900) 

3dt2oo) 

47 • 100, 1 
53f600* 

67iaoo 
dd,doo|i 
{63,aoo) 



16-19 

'20-^ 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
^ tnd 

Vietialsatlon experience 
Hot yictiaised (254t900) 
?leti«Usd (I03,d00) 



Tdial 


Very s«f e 


Reason^y safe 


Sonewhai unsafe 


Very unsafe 


Not anraUable 


lOO.C 


57.1 


35.8 


4.9 


1.9 


0.3 


100.0 
100.0 


69.d 
47.0 


26.9 
42.9 


2.1 
7.1 


0.9 

. 2.7 


0.4 
0.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


59.4 
47.3 
63.d 


34.3 
42.5 
27.7 


4.4 
7.0 
16.0 


U7 
2.7 
*2.5 


0.3 
0.5 

V to.o 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


67.4 
64.7 
65.3 
57.1 
53.5 
'43.3 


29.2 
30.2 
31.2 
37.1 
38.1 
43.3 


2.3 
3.6 
2.7 
4.2 
5.6 
8.8 


^0.6 
1.2 
»0.5 
1.3 
2.4 
- H.2 


«0.5 
«0.2 
*0.V 
«0.3 
»0.3 
*0.4 


100.0 
100.0 


57^7 
55.7 


35.4 
36.8 


4.7 

5.2 


i.e 

2.1 


0.4 
*0.2 



'*Jl!!l,°" 11»>- ««y not add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population In the group. 

*BBtlMte, based on aero or or about 10 or fe»«r sa«^e cases, is statistically unraiable. f <v-^v wi ia. w.c gruup. 



FRir 



Psfulatlon characteristic 



Tabto 10. Neighborhood safety whon out alone during the day 

(Percent diistrtbatlon of responses for the populati on <ge 16 and over) 

Somewhat unsafe 



Tbtal 



, Very safe 



Heason^Iy safe 



Very unsafe 



Not airaiXible 




21,700) 
241^300/ 
,600 I 
3d,600) 

(25.»0U0) 



16h19 ( 


;i8,7oo: 






^25,500, 




• 25-34 i 


,29,300, 




35-49 ( 


3^,-200 




.50-64 ( 


50,200] 




65 and over (3d,-iOt)) 


Race jmd ag^ 


White 




16-19 1 


[29,500 




^24 i 


3^,700^ 




25-34 1 


42,500, 




- 35-49 i 


5if6oo; 






[73.400^ 




65 and over {5^9700) 


Black 






16-17 








i?5-34 


rio,ia)) 


35-49 


fl6,»J(X)) 


50^6i^ 






6S and over (l0,40O) 



100*0 

xoo.o 

lOO.O 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 

100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 



lOWO 
10^.0 
lOQ.O 
100.0 
100*0 
100*0 

100*0 
100*0 
1(X)*0 
100.0 
100.0 

loa.o 



77.9 
dO.9 
76*d 
6d*4 
66*4 
54*2 

56*6 

50*9^ 

55 

4S.'3 
43.6 
36*1 



6B*7 
67.0 
6d.o 
60*ft 
56*0 
44.f* 

63*0 
52*9 
53.4 
45.0 
41.6 
35*^^ 



20*2 
ld*3 
21*3 
28*6 
29.4 
39.1 

3^.5 
40*4 
39.3 
43.8 
44.8 
46*0 



28.1 
28*9 
29.1 
34.> 
36*5 

'32.8 
37.4 
40.5 
45*7 
46*0 
46^6 



^0*8 
*o*7 
^0*9 
2*3 
2*3 
4.6 

3.9 
6*1 
4.1 
5.7 
8*2 
11*6 



2*2 

3.2 

2*0 

3.5, 

5.1 

8.1 

12.8 
5.3 
5*4 
6*6 
8*0 

12*5 



^0*2 
tO*2 
tO*5 
tO.5 
1.6, 
1*8 

»1*0 
2*1 

tO*5 
1.9 
3.1 
5..8 



^0.5 
»0.7 
»0.6 
1.0 

/•I 
4.1 

to.9 
3.9 
10*0 

4*2 
4.8 



NUTEt iMtfH bhi*?*! on ^uftsHon lU . Uftlali fnay not ad3 to 
^Es^lmiifre. t.aa««i or* zero or on «l tmt 10 or fetter sample 



total because of rounding. Figures In parentheses refer to po^biMion In the 
f'ftses; Is statistically unreliable. 



»1*0 
^0*0 
tO*5 
*0*3 
*0*3 
*0*3 

*b*o 
10*5 
*0*3 
»o.3 
*0.3 
»0*4 



*0*5 
10*2 
^0*3 
10*2 
^0.3 
*0*4 

»0^4 
10.5 
10.7 
^0*5 
ifi^ 
^0*4 



\ . 
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TAble 11. Neighborhood, safety when out alone during the day 

^ (P«rc<o\ distrihttiion of respa'jes for the population i^e 16 col over) . • 



Fdpul^tlon cherecter^tic 



ttotal ^» ' • Velrjr safe* 



Reaoonebly eafe 



BacOf aexi 
Mdte 
Male 

25-34 
35-49 
' 50-<4 



4ge 



Sovei^t' unseize 

' ■ m 



Ji^Tf unsafe 



Ui9») 
l^i300) 
20»300} 
23,700) 
31»90O) ^ 
65 and over (20,300) 
Fesale ^ 
46*19 
20-24 

J^5-34 
35-49 
5(^64 

65 end over (32,500) 



(I4,j600 
(20,400 
(22,200 
(27,900 
(41,500 



Blaclc 
Male 

16-19 
20t24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 and 
female 

16-19 
20-24 

25-34 
35-49\ 
50-64 
65 end 



(4V600) 
(3»100) 
(3,400) 
(5,700) 
(6,700) 
over (4,700) 

4,100) 

4,900) 

6,700) 

10,200) 

d,600) 

over (5,700) 



400.0. 
100,0» 
100.0 

loolo 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100^0 
100.0 
100.0' 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10^.0 

JO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.^ 



7«.2 
d2.2 
75.T 

70.9 

6d.5 
56,2^ 

4 
61.1 

52.3 

46.5i , 
37.7 . 



77.4 

72.2 

32.5 
5d.2 
56.7 
45.6 

47.0 
40.6 
3d.8 
37.7 
29.9 
27.7 



.h20.0 
17.0 
22.2 

26.7 
2d. 2 

3d.o 

36.2. 

39.6 

35.3 

41.0 

42.9 

45.6 



26.1 
26.6 
16.3 
36,0 

*34.a 

43*d 

47.0 
J44.3 
52.6 
51.1 
54.6 
48.^ 



0 



NQTS: Oftti^ b«sed on qoMtion 
^EstlAftte, bae^ on aero or 



^0.5 
»0.6 
*0.9 

U9 

i.a 
4.1 

3*9 
5.6 
3*0 
4.d 
7.7 
10.6 



»1.7 
»1.2 
»1.2 
»3.9 
4.9 
6.6 

^4*0 
d.o 
7*5 
d.i 
10.4 
170 



*o.3 

4 *0.2 
* »0.6 
»0.2 
1.2 



tO.8 
»1.1 

»o.7 

1.8 
2.8 
5.8 



»0.0 
*0.0 



^0.0 V 
^ »1.9 X 



»3.6 
»4.0 

>2.0 
5.3 

»0.0 

»2.4 
4.7 

»5.4 



Hot evaUablp 



^0.0 

*0.6 

*0.3 

*o.4. 

»0.4. 
* * 

10.0 

*0.4 
^0.0 
»0.1 
»0.3 
»0.4 



»0.8 
^0.0 
»0.0 
»0.0 
^0.0 
»0.0 

»0.0 
»0.8 
U.l 
»0.8 
»0.5 
»0.fl 



^"^^ ^cvxM of rounding. Wgures in parenthews refer to population in tHe group, 
on about 10 or f8»*er 8aa|>le casas, is otatiaticaUy unreliable. -mff . B^wp. 




r 



Table 12. Neighborhood safety when out alone at night 

(Percent distrlbation of reaponsea for the population age 16 and oyer) 



Population eharacterlatlc 



Tbtal 


Very safe 


Reasonably aafe 


100*0 


W.9 


37.2 


100.0 


31.3 




lOO^O 


9.0 


3<S.6 


100.0 


19.6 


38.1 


100.0 


15.6 


33.3 


100.0 


30.3 


45.0 


100.0 


25.7 


43.2 


109.0 


23.5 


40,2 


100.0 


24.1 


43.7 


100.0 


19.4 


38.8 


100.0 


16.7 


35.8 


lOD.O 


9.5 


2^.4 


100.0 


ld.4 


38.4 * 


VXKO 


20.0 


34.4 



Someimat unsafe 



Very unsafe 


Hot «ralieb£)v 


22«6 


0.4 


' e.5 


o;4 


33.d 


0.3 


21.3 ' 


0.3 


2d.7 ; 


0.6 


»«.9 


»0.0 


12.0 


»o.4 


15.1 


»0.2 


13.0 


»0.4 


ld.5 


*o.3 


26.4 


*0.3 


41. d 

* 


0.6 


22.5 


0.4 


23.0 


»o.3 



AU persona (356*700) 



Sex * 
Male (158,600) - 
Fanale (200, 100) 

Race 
Wdte 
Slack 
Other 

• 46-19 

20^24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



2d8,400) 

6dt>00) 

1,900) 



38,200 
47,100 
53t60O 

{too 
doo 



<;67, 



65 andf^over (63,200) 

Vtcti«isatlon experience 
not victifl^laed (254,900) 
Vletljnlaed (103,8(X)) 



20.9 



I4fl 
26.3 



20.7 
21.9 
15.8 

18.8 
21.0 
18.8 
2^.0 
20.8 
21.8 

20.3 
22.4 



' WOTEi Data basetl on t^uRst.loxi 
^gst lA^e, baaed tfn W9rt or 

4 



lid, DetaU may not add to total because of roundi«fe. Pigarer inparentheses refer to population in the group, 
on about 10 or fewr sample cases, is statistically ^unreliable. • 
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Popuittlon characteKstic 



Sex «d «ge 
Male 

,16-19 (19 ,400) 
20-24 (2I|700) 
25-)4 (24i300), 
35-49 (29,600) 
50-64 (3d, 600) 
65 and over (25,000) 
Feaiale' 

. 16-19 (18,700) 
20-24 {25,500) 
25-34 (29 ,300) 
35-49 (3a,200) 
50-64 (50,200} 
65 and over (3d,:jU0) 



Race and age 

White 

X6-19 
20-.24 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 

65 and ov^r 
Black 
16-19 
20^24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



29,500) 
38,700) 
42,500) 
51., 600) 
73,400) 

(52,700) 



(8,60f;) 
(rt.KX)) 
(I0,lt^)) 

(I6,ax)) 
US 



2(W) 

65 and over (10,400) 



Table 13. NelghborhcMd safety when out alone at night 

(Percent distributltm of responses for the population ege 16 and over) 



Tbtal 



lOO.O 
loo.o 
ioo#o 

100.0 
lOQ.O 

•loo.o 

100*0 
lOO.C 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 



Very safe 



37.9 
40,9 
39.9 
31.4 
26,9 
16,4 

12,9 
8.7 
11.1 
10,1 
8.8 
4.9 



Seasonahly safe 



Somewhat unsafe 



Very unsafe 



51.2 
49.4 
47.5 
47.1 
45.0 
35.4 

34.9 
32.3 
40.5 
32.4 
28,6 
20.5 



7.0 
8,1 
10,3 
14.5 
17.3 
23.2 

30.9 
32.0 
ii5.9 
29.6 
23.6 
20,8 



3.1 
1.6 
2,0 
6.8 
10.5 
24.2 

21,3 
26.5 
22,1 
27.5 
38.7 
53.4 



100,0 


27.2 


' Vi.6 


18,2 


11.6 


100,0 


23.6 


41.6 


20,8 


13.7 


100,0 


25.0 


45.3 


18.0 


11.4 


100.0 


20.8 


40.1 


22.7 


16,2 


100.0 


17.5 


37.1 


20,7. 


24.4 


100,0 


9.7 


26.9 


22,3 


40,7 


100.0 


20,5 


45.1' 


20.4 


13.6 


100.0 


' ^ ' 22.1 


' 33.1 


22.5 


22.3 


100.0 


20.1 


35.9 


22,3 


21.2 


100,0 


14.7 


. 34.7 


23.9 


25.9 


loo.o 


12;5 


29.5 


-il.7 


'35.8 


lt)r),0 


8.1 


24.iJ 


19.2 


47.3 



Not available 



«0.8 
«0.0 
«0.3 
«0.3 
«o.3 

•«0.8 

*0,0 
«0.4 
»0.4 
»0,4 
«0,3 
«0.i. 



«0.4 
»0,3 
»0.4 
«0.2 
«0.3 
«0.4 

»0.4 
»0.0 
*0.4 

*a.7 
*o.5 
M.l 



NDTBt Obta based on question Ila* Detail may not add to total because of routvllng« Fi(?ures in parentheses refe*- to population in the group* 
^BstijMit©, biased on Tiem or on about 10 or fewer sample casest is statistically tinreliaMe« 



Table 14. Neighborhood eafety when out alone at night 




Rftc^, £seji| and age 
16-19 



f»5 and over (;:o,3«X)) 
K»ittale 



/ 



16-19 
/^•3/^ 

(^5 arid 
Black 

16-19 
f.f. and 



3,UX) 

>ver (Af^-'O 



100*0 
100*0 
100.0 
100,0 
100*0 
100*0 

lOO.O 
1(X^*0 
100*0 
100*0 
lU)*t) 
100*0 



1(J0*0 
100.0 
100*0 

iaj*o 

li)0.i' 



41.7 
40*3 
39*4 
3-i.l 

16.6 

12.5 
>^*6 
11.9 
11*1 
9*4 
5*4 



iJ5*9 
43.* 
43.1 

1^.4 



4d*4 
51.4 
47*7 
43*2 
45*6 
37*1 

36*7 

43.1 
33.1 
30*6 
-i0*5 



60*0 
3f*.4 
46*4 
4-**5 
4^*9 
.'rt*5 



6,4 
6.8 

10*4 
13.7 
16.5 
23.7 

30 2 
33.4 
25*0 
30*4 
23*9 
21.4 



9.2 
16.0 

9.3 
17*7 
21.5 
21*5 



2.8 

n.4 

2.2 
5*6 
9.4 
22.1 

20.6 
24.7 
19.7 
25.3 
36.0 
52.3 



;4.i 

11*9 
15*- 
33.-^ 



»0*8 
»0*0 
*0.4 
*0*3 
*0*4 
*0*6 

tO.O 
*0*5 
»0*3 
^0*1 
»0.2 
*0*4 



*0*8 
^0.0 
*0*0 
*0*0 
*0*0 

n*6 




4^ %i 



ERJC 



Table 15. Naighborhood dangarout anougli 
to eonaMar moving alaawhara 

(Percent dictritottitta of reaponsee for the popoletion ^e 16 «bd over) 



PopuDitlon chareoteristic 



All pereona (156,900) 

Sex 

Male (36,200) 
female (120,600) 

Raee 
White 
alack 

Age 

16-19 
20-% 

3^49 
5Q-64 



(121,600) 



(11,800 
{17tW 
(17,100 
(28,200 
(42,200 



^ and over (40,400) 

Vlctlttlaation experience 

(tot victlAlaed (109,500) 
^ VictlAlaed (47,300) 



T6tal 


Tea 


No 


1|X),0 


17.4 


80.8 


100.0 
100.0 


Z}.k 
15*6 


74.0 
82.9 


100.0 
100.0 
1(X).0 


15.8 
22.6 
*33.7 


82.2 
76.4 
*57.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^00.01 

xOO.O 

100.0 


1^.1 
19.3 

22.5 ^ 
18.3 * 
19.0 
12.6 


82.9 
78.7 
75.8 
78.8 
79.3 
86.3 


100.0 
100.0 


12.9 
27.7 


85.3 

7C.5 



Not orailablt 



1.8 
2.6 

2.0 
1.0 
»8.3 

^1.9 
2.0 

^1.7 
2.8 
1.7 
1.0 




- 1.8 



Pigurea 



Data baaed on qMeation Uc. Detail may not add to total becauae of 
in i>arenthe8oa refer to pqjulation in the group* . 
*B8ti4nat.e, baaed on about 10 or fewer aaa^^le caaest ia atatiatically uJSreliable. 

Tabia 16. Limitation or cbanga in activitiaa bacauaa of fear of cHma 

(Percent distribution of reaponaea for the population age 16 and over) 



Bopulation charaeteristic 



Total 



geoi^e in xeneral 

Yea No Not available 



People in 
Tea 



>rhood 

Not available 



Ibtal Yes 



Personal 
R5— 



Not available 



All persona (35*^,7^)^0 

3ax 

Male (15«,60()) 
Female (<>0(),lij()) 

Rac^ 
'Whitf 
Black 



Age 



100.0 ftl.4 17.9 



(-»t«>^,4^)'>) 
(47,UitO 



6«>/aftd i»ver 

VictlAlsation «xpf»rlenc»* 
Not vlctijnlaed (<54t*)<3()) 
Victljniaed (IOi,>^i)r)) 

ERiC"" 



V» .0 



uo.o 

Ml-. 
I'XU-i 

l'X).0 
UX).0 



7^.7 
to ..5 

74.1 
73.7 
74.9 



^.6 
15.7 

1«.7 
14.1 
39..^ 

ii5.5. 
^5.91 

U.3 

14.*^ 

17.5 



0.7 

0.7 
0.8 

0.7 
l.l 

n.9 

*0.4 
»0.4 
*o.3 
0.6 
0.8 
t.6 

0.9 
0.4 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



lOO.O 
lOO.O 

loo.o 
loo.o 

lOO.O 

ia).o 

lOO.O 

ia).o 

UXJ.O 

lOO.O 
100.0 



57.6 40.2 



54.6 
60.0 



55.3 
67.d 
36.4 

4^^.7 
4a.7 
49.0 
5<J.7 
64.6 
64.9 

56.4 
60.6 



43.6 
37.5 

4^.6 
iJ9.7 
63.6 

49.9 
4d.4 
49.0 
3«.6 
33.5 
3;e.l 

41.3 
37.6 



2.2 

l.a 
2.5 

2.1 
2.5 
*0.0 

1.4 
2.9 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 

3.0 

2.4 
1.7 



100.0 37.7 62.0 



100.0 27.1 

100.0 46.1 



100.0 
100.0 
IW.O 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 



35.3 
. 32.2 

24.9 

29.0 
31.f» 
37. V 
42.7 
49.rt 

36.5 
40.7 



72.4 
53.7 

64.4 
51.^ 
67.S 

74.'» 
70.8 
68.0 
61.5 
57.2 
49.9 

63.2 
59.1 



0.3 - 



0.4 
0.2 



0.3 
*0.2 
iO.O 



»0.3 
*0.2 
»0.2 
0.6 
»0.l 
»0.4 



0.3 
»0.2 



Data based on queatlona I6af I6b« and I6c. Detail 
mate, baaed on aero or on about 10 or feuer aaaiple 



nay not add to total because of rounding. 
eaaeSf ia atatiatically unreliable. 

:\ u 



Figures in parentheaee rv>fer to population in the group. 



Table 17. Personal limitation or change in activities 
because off tear off crime 

(Perctmt dltftrlbuttcm of i^sponees fof the populat ion age 16 and oVer) 

Not available 



Population charaeteriatic 



Tbtal 


tea 


Ho 








lOO.O 


16.3 


a3.3 


lOO.O 


17.5 


82.3 


lOO.O 


20.2 


79.3 


loo.o 


29.0 


70.3 


100.0 


31.9 


67.9 


100.0 


41.1 


58.3 


100.0 


33.« 


66.0 


100.0 


38.7 


61.0 


lOO.O 


41.3 


. 58.7 


100.0 


44.8 


54.7 


100.0 


51.0 


48.9 


100.0 


55.5 


44.3 



Sex afSl^ 
NalR 
' 16^19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



19 1400) 
21,700) 
24,300i 
29,600) 

. ,38,600) » 

65 and over (25,000) 
Female 
16-19 (18,700) 
20-24 (25,500) 
25-34 (29,300) 
35-49 (38,200) 
50-64 (50,200) 
65 and over (38, 2u)) 

Race and age 
White 



16-19 ( 


;29t500) 


20-24 ( 


38,700) 


25-34 < 


42,500) 


35-49 ( 


51,600) 


50-64 ( 


73,400) 


65 and over (52,700) 


Black 




16-19 1 


[8,60i)) 


20-24 1 


ft,UJf)) 


25-34 i 


10,1(X)) 


35^9 1 


l6,{X)o) 


50-^64 ( 




65 and over (iO,4W) 



100.0 


24.t) 


75.3 


100.0 


27.2 


72.5 


100.0 


29.2 


7C.5 


IW.O 


32.2 


67.2 


100.0 


40.0 


59.8 


100.0 


48.7 


50.9 


100.0 


26.6 


73.0 


lOO.O 


36.7 


63.3 


lOO.O 


42.3 


57.7 


100.0 


56.6 


42.9 


100.0 


55.7 


44.3 


100.0 


55.2 


44.4 



>0.4 
»0.2 

» .5 
»o.6 
»0.2 
»0.6 

»0.2 
»0.3 
*0.0 
»0.5 
»0.1 
»0.2 



»0.3 
»0.3 
»0.3 
0.6 
»0.2 

»o.4 
»0.4 

*0.0 
*0.0 
»0.5 
»0.0 
»o.3 



NOTE: DaU baaed on question I6c, Detail may not. adc* to total because of rounding. Figures 

In ^parentheses refer to population in the group* ^ m 

' ^K«tliiiate7 baaed on zero or on about 10 or fewer aaxi^le cases, is statistically unreliable. 



3i 



Table 18. Personal limitation or change In actlvilles 
because off tear off crime 

(Percent dlatribtttion of responaes for the population age 1 6 and over) 



f^^pulation charaetarlatie 



fiacei aexi and sga 
hlhite 
Male 



16-19 


Ut900 




20-24 


W,300 




25-34 


«)f300 




35-49 


.23t700. 




-50-64 1 


31,900^ 




65 and over (20.100) 


Penale 




16-19 { 


14t600 




20-24 < 


20t400, 




25-34 


22,200 




35-49 \ 


27»900 




50-64 


4lt500 




65 and over (3^t500) 



Black 
Male 

16-^9 
2U-24 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 and 
Knmale 
lt>-19 
20-24 

*^-34 
-J^-49 
50-64 
65 anl 



3, lot.) 
3,400) 
5,700) 
6,701)) 
over (4*700) 

4,100} 
4t90o) 
6 700) 
10,200) 
^^t6oo> 

over (5,700) 



Tbtal 


Yea 


Ho 


100*0 


15.7 


83.7 


100«O 


. 15.S 


84*0 


100*0 


20*0 


79.5 


100.0 


24.7 


74.5 


lOO.O 


28.7 


71.0 


100*0 


39*7 


59.8 


100*0 


33.3 


66.7 


100*0 


37*4 


' 62,2 


100*0 


37.6 


62«4 


100*0 


38.6 


61*0 


100*0 


48*7 


51*3 


100*0 


54*4 


45*4 



100*0 


18.3 


81.7 


100*0 


26.1 


73*9 


100.0 


20.7 


79.3 


100.0 


47.ii 


52*8 


100.0 


47.4 


52*6 


100.0 


4^.0 


51*2 


lai.o 


35.8 ' 


63*3 


100.0 


43.5 


56*5 


100.0 


53*2 


46*8 


100.0 


61.9 


37*3 


100.0 


62.2 


37.8 


100.0 


6ia 


38*9 



Not available 



»0*5 
»0.2 
»0.6 
»0.8 
»0.2 
»0.6 

»0.0 
»o.4 

»0.0 
»0,4 
»0.1 
»0.2 



»0.0 
*0,0 
*0.0 
»0«0 
»0.0 

»o.d 

»0.9 
»0.0 
»0.0 
»0.8 
»0.0 
*0*0 



Ctota baaed on queation I6c. Detail may not add to total becauae of rounding. Flaures 
Iti parentheaea refer to population in the group. "^rw^. r xgurea 

Batlmte, baaed on aero or on about 10 or fewer aao^^le caaea, ia atatistlcaUy unreliable. 



Table 19. Most important raaton for telaeting praaent neighborhood 



(Percent diatribaUon of answers by housihoia respondlents) 



Mniaehoid characteristic 



/Utiaya lived in Neighborhood Safo from tack of Oharacteridtics Other and 

Tbtal nnjghborliood characteristics Good schools criAe choice Right ptte^ Location of house not available 



AU hous'^holds {r7,3<X)) 

8»ee 
Vhite (57|100) 
Elaek (19*500) 
/Other (W) 

Aivmal f anil/ income 
Cssa than t3»000 CA^aoo) 
»|000-I7,499 U1.500) 
I7,y>>-I9,999 («,aoo) 
|10,00O.$U^,999 (n,600) 
$15,000-$24f999 (6,^) 
$25 f 000 or more Uti^) 
Not available (f^i^)) 

VictiAiaation experience 
Not victimised (5U600) 
nctiiBiaed (2$,7'X)) 



XOO.O 

lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

100.6 
100.0 
10(3.0 
100.0 
lOtJ.O 
lOO.O 
100.0 

100 .0 
lU^.O 



7*5 
10. 1 
»0.0 

9.1 

a.7 

10.1 

646 

5.5 
M.9 
6.d 

7.9 



n.5 



11.3 
11.9 
»U.9 



7.0 

13 .d 

8.0 

I2.d 

16.5 
14.6 

U.5 
11.4 



2.0 

^•4 
»0.9 
»0.0 

tO.O 
1.4 

»5.9 
5.9 

2.0 
2.1 



1.1 

1:0 
»0.0 

U.O 

»0.7 
»2.8 
U.5 
»0.0 

1.1 

»0.0 



i4;6 



10.3 



24.0 

16.2 
10.3 
7,« 
5.7 
*0.0 
14.1 

13.8 

16.2 



8.9 



9.5 
7.4 
»5.5 



7.4 

in,2 

11.4 
10.3 
6.9 
»6.0 
i 5.5 

8.3 
10.3 



39.9 

45.3 
23.6 
5^.5 

42.3 
36.2 
39.5 
42.7 
45.9 
49.3 
33.6 

41.3 
37.2 



8>6 

7.6 
11.4 
»ll.o 



6.U 
7.1 

12.5 
9.3 
9.4 
*U.8 

11.4 

8.4 
8.9 



5.3 

5.1 
5.8 

3.4 
5.1 
6.2 
'6.6 
.5.5 
»2*9 
7.9 

5.4 
5.1 



HOtKi Data bas^wl on <iuedtion 2a. Detail not add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to househoHs in the group. 
itiAate, bas«fd on s^ro or on about 10 or feiier sample casesv is statistically unreliable. 

Table 20. Most important reason for leaving former residence 

(^rcent distribution of answers by household respondents) 



Living |Influx 0th* * 

Characteriatios Wanted better Vanter cheaper arrangsmtnts vf bad neighborhood and not 



Household characteriatic 


Tbtal 


Location 


of house 


house 


house 


Forced out 


changed 


eleiMnts 


Criise 


characteristics 


avaUable 


All householdfl (77tiOO) 


100.0 


27.rt 


14.2 


14.2 


4.7 


9.5 


17.9 


0.6 


2.0 


4.1 


5»0 


Rftce 


















1.6 






White (57,ini)^ ^ 


1(X).0 


31.8 


13.'* 


13.0 


H.5 


7.6 


18.7 


0.8 


4.0 


4*4 


Black (t9tV)i)> 




16.1 


16.H 


17.7 


5.4 


15.5 


15.1 


*0.2 


3.1 


4.2 


6*0 


Other (7()0) 




126.^ 


»4.9 


»10.9 


»5.5 




»30.9 


»0.0 


to.o 


»0.0 


*15.2 


Annual fandly Inrna- 










6.6 






»0.6 






4*d 


Less than $)t<x«> 


l(X).0 


41J.5 


8.3 


8.3 


11.7 


12.7 


2.1 


4.3 


$3fW-l7,499 (-1,5«»» 






14.' 


12.7 


5.4 


12.6 


20.4 


»0.9 


2.8 


4.0 


4.6 




l(K1,0 




15.^ 


18.6 


4.4 


6.9 


22.3 


»0.4 


U.2 


»3.2 


4»5 


$10,O0i)-$l4t'V99 (U,t>x)) 


ia).o 




19.3 


20.4 


«2.5 


7.4 


21.5 


»o.o 


»5.8 


3.8 


3.5 


$l5t<Xlf>^|^A.990 (^..tH)) 


liX .0 




19.0 


2().() 


M.6 


5.7 


15.3 


U.6 


12.^? 


»3»9 


»3.7 


fj ,tyi%) or mt»re 


la-.o 




^-4.1 


13.4 


U.5 


M.5 


»8.9 


n.5 


»0.0 


»5.8 


»9.2 


Not avall^'ole (^,.'<»«>) 


I'X-.O 




1/.7 


14.3 


4.2 


7.5 


18.4 


»0.4 


»0.4 


4.6 




Virtlmisatioti <»xjwjrUti' »» 
















»0.6 








Not virt.ijniar4 (M./«>) 


l.K .0 




14.4 


14.5 


5.0 


8.6 


17.6 


2.0 


3.9 


5.2 


Virtijni«*id (*^,VJ«n 


Ux J 




13.9 


13.6 


4.0 


11.5 


18. *> 




1.9 


4.4 


4.4 



NiytKt HaM b%iiM »»• lu M n» l^^t^ill may mid t-i t-'itiX bm-auo'* of mundin^* Flares In par'mt.h'»nf*9 ref'*r to houf^^holdt* in th»* group. 
*Krttlm^«"» b/ifMl n: r v .r -n «b«^ut 1 ^ or f*»w»»r ^anfil** «a»#»:*, l:» atatlatJcally unrnliabie. 



\ 



Tabl« 21. WMlMr or net thara m undMlrable 
ntighborhood eliaraetoritlios 



(Fto««nt diatritation of $timm 




d rmpondenta) 




HaamhtiXd ehiiMtarlatie 


Ma 


Tea 




Mot aviUkbl* 


AU hoiwehcddB (175*300) 


100*0 


36.0 


63.7 


0.3 


White (139t700) 
Blaek bk,B») 
Otter (900) 


100*0 

mo 
mo 


33.9 
44.7 
»aB.7 


65.9 
54.7 
• 78.4 


»0.2 
»0.6 
»0.0 


Annual ftelly Ujicom ^ 
lest thtfi 13,000 (33,800) 
$3.00O-t7.499 (A6,900) 
l7t500-»,999 (19,300) 
llO.O0Q-$14f999 (32,300) 
$15,000-124.999 (l5,500) 
$25,000 or more (5f500) 
ll9t avilUI>Ia (22,000) 


OOOOOOO 


38.0 
3S.2 
37.8 
36.4 
39.4 
30.9 
31.4 


61.8 

64.2 

62.6 . 

63-3 

60.6 

68.5 

68.2 


»0.1 
»0.5 
»0.2 
»0.2 
»0.0 
»0.7 
»0.3 


VletlodaatiOwi oj^ti^neo 
Not vlotlJBiBod (127»700> ' 
VietlAised (47,700) 


100.0 
100.0 


31.7 

47.3 


68.0 
52.4 


0.3 
»0.3 



NDTBt 



HouMhold character* J t-i"* 

All houaeholda {63aiY>) 

Black .J'mS<10) 
Other boo) 

Annual family Income 

Venzi than $3.0no (\^,¥t)) 

$7♦50^>-r^ m (7.-K10) 

Not avallablii {f, ¥n) 
Vt.-* lmi£a( lor. »*jti*»»rl»»n<-»» 

NI'TKj Data Ih.u-i ''r- \ 



tht^ Used on quastion 5a« Oatall ma> not add to total bacauaa of rounilAg. Figuraa 
in iMranthesea refer to houaaholda in the group, 
^Ratioata. baaed on aero or on about 10 or faner aasftle oaaaa, la atatiatically xmreXiabla* 

Table 22. Most important neighborhood probiem 

(Percent diatributlon of answers by household respondents) 

Knvironttontal Fublic Inadequate Influx of Problems with Other and 

tbtal TraffiCt parking problens Crime transportation schools* shopping bad elements neighbors not available 



100,0 


e.7 


2d«9 


22.1 


3.2 


5.e 


7.7 




16.5 


7.1 


IDO.O 


10.3 




22.9 


3.^ 


^.3 


d.O 




17.6 


6.6 


100,0 


3.7 




17.9 


2.S 


7.2 






13.1 


3.5 


lOO.O 


*U.7 








*13.2 






*1A.7 




ino.o 


3.7 




-27.9 


»->.2 


6,4 


/».7 




ia.7 


7.9 








23.1 






M 






6.2 


UX).') 


'y.7 














JO.*? 


«.l 


















17. ^ 




I )l» 




.N, / 












1. . * 


5.1 


















M ). 












^■\.) 








V. ' 


11. 5 




;.l 




• 












6.7 
























Hii to \orti\ \ 




















Table 23. Whether or not major food ehopping 
done in the neighborhood 

(Percent d^tribution of enawers by hoasehold mpPndents) 



TtousofKija cnarsv veriSv^Lc 


4vwax 


xoo 






AJJi nouaeiiiOJkQ8 \ifyi^Mf 


too o 








Race 










llhite (159.700) 


100.0 


7d.6 


21.2 


0.2 


Black (34»dOO) 


lOOeO 


. 5d*2 


41*4 


*0.4 




100 o 




l90 7 




AoRual family Income 














71. d 


27.6 


^0.6 


•3»00(>-f7.499 (46.900) 


~ lOOeO 


73.0 


26.7 


»0.3 


t7.500-$9.999 (19.300) ^ 


lOOeO 


73.3 


26.6 


^ »0.2 


$10,0a>.$14.999 (32,300) 


100.0 


75.6 


24.4 


»0.0 


$15,000,124,999 (15.500) 


100.0 


76.9 


22.9 


»0.2 


125.000 or Bore (5.500) 


100.0 


77.8 


22.2 


»0.0 


Hot available (22,000) 


100.0 


78.9 


20.7 


»0.3 


VletliBlaatlon esqperiince 










Not vletiJiiM (127.700) 


100.0 


75.0 


24.7 


0.3 


Vlctiniaed (47.700) 


100.0 


73.1 


26.6 


»0.3 



IK)1!Bt Data baaed on question 6ae Detail ngr. not add to total becauae of rounding. Pigores 
in parentnaees refer to hous^olda ^n the group. 
^Satimate. baaed on aero or on about 10 or fewer aanple oaaea. la atatlatlcally unreliAbla. 

Table 24. Most Important reason for not doing major food shopping in tlie neighborhood 







(Percent distribution of anatiera by household respondents) 








Household characteristic 


Tbtal 


No neighborhood stores 


Inadbquate stores 


High prices 


Crime 


Not available 


AU households (44.200) 


100.0 


42.4 


29.4 


10.8 


2.0 


15.4 


Race 
White (29.600) 
Black (14.400) 
Other (*200) 


100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


38.3 
51.0 
»38.9 


29.8 
28.3 
*38.9 


9.8 
12.7 
*22.2 


2.0 
»0.0 


20.1 
6.0 
»0.0 


Annual family Income 
Leas than $3,000 (9,300) 
$3.00fV$7.A99 (U%600) 
$7.5O0-$9.W (5,100) 
$^10.00O-$14,W> (7.'>00) 
$15.00O-$2/mW (3.600) 
$25,000 or wofo (l.^W) 
Not avaUable (4.600) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100. i) 
100.0 


34.6 
47*9 * 
♦ 4A.5 

^39.9 ^ 
54.1 
SI.*? 
33.fi 


16.6 

28.4 

35.9 . 

37.8 

35.5 

34.7 

29.9 


7.4 
12.0 
\ 13»0 
13.7 

*2.9 
12.7 


M.2 
2.9 


40.2 
8.9 

H.i 
6.4 

M.7 


Victimisation «x|M»ri«m!o 
Mot victljBlaed {M.'>00) ■ 
Victimizeti (K\7(>^) 


100. 0 


43.0 
41.0 


•> 

28. a 

)0.7 


10.7 
10.6 


1.4 


1'.. ^ 



i©TBi ftita ba3f»cj on iu*>it.inn ^a. Detail may not ndit to'toial auoe of rciridin^. Pif?ii»e9 In parentheaen rnfor t.o hou:tfholl- \u ,*rntn 
^Estimate, hann<l on .wo or on about 1») or fnwor samftle caocii, i:i atatlat Ically unreliable. 
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Table 25. PrefferM location for general merchandise shopping 

(Percent diatribution of ensvers by houoehold reopondanto) 

Saburben or 



Household eharacterlstie 


Total 


neighborhood 


Downtown 


Not available 


All houeeholde (179*300) 


100.0 


44*3 


52.7 


3.0 


Rece 










White (139,700) 


100.0 


46.2 


5o.a 


a.9 


Black (3A,dOO) 


100.0 


36.9 


60.0 


3.1 


Other (900) 


100.0 


^31.2 • 


60.5 


»e.3 


Armual family injome 










Less than 13,000 (33»600) 


100.0 


40.4 


57.0 


2.6 


$3,00O.S7,499 (46,900) 


100.0 


41.9 


56.4 


i.d 


500-19,999 (19,300) 


100.0 


50.4 


4d.5 


^1.1 


S10,00O-$U,999 (32t300) 


100.0 


51.4 


45.5 


3.0 


$15,000*I24,999 (15,500) 


•100.0 


45.0 


50.;? 


4^d 


$25,000 or more (5,500) 


100.0 


35.4 


5d.d 


5.7 


Not aveiUble (22,000) 


100. 0 


41.3 • 


52.7 


6.0 


Victimisation experience 










Not vifttimi«6d (127,700) 


100.0 


41.8 


55.2 


3.0 


Vlct:*'ni2ed (47,700) 


100.0 


51.0' 


45.9 


3.0 



NOTE: Data baaed on qpeetion 7a. Detail may not add to total because of rounding, 
in parentheses retVr to households in the group. 
^Estijnate, based on about 10 Or fewer saniple cases, is statistically unreliable. 



Figures 



3C 



rable 26. Most important reaaon for usually doing ganeral merehandlso shopping 

in tha suburbs (or naighborhpod) or dowiitown 



(Percent diatrlbution of answers 1^ houMigId respondents) 



typo of shopper and 
household characteristic 



rotal 


Better 
parking 


Better 

transportation 


More 

convenient 


Better selection, 
more stores 


'Cri^ In 
other location 


Better 
store hours 


Better prU*es 


Prefer stores, 
looatlon, etc. 


Other and 
not availabXe 


100*0 


16.3 




4>.0 


/ 

12.6 




0.6 


1.3 


5.1 




3.^ 


100.0 


17.9 




* 4«.4 


11.7 




1.0 


*N 1.4 


4.8 


7.9 


3.1 


100.0 


8.1 




51.8 


:6.7 




>0.0 


>1.1 


6.8 


8.8 


5.1 


100.0 




*0.0 


^51.9 






>0.0 


>0.0 


*0.0 


Ml. 9 


*0.0 


too.o 


).6 


6.0 


58.2 


9.2 




>0.3 


. ^0.5 


7.8 


0.6 


5.8 


100.0 


16.3 


3.2 


47.4 


12.9 




M.l 


M.3 


7.2 


8.2 


2.5 


XW.O 


<2.U 


•2«1 


30.5 


16.8 




•u. f 


% 0 0 

* 4C. « 








100.0 


21«9 


*2.3 


45.6 


12.4 




>0.4 


^1.7 


3.9 


8.8 


2.8 


100.0 


22.4 


. M.4 


49.8 


14.3 




M.4 


*1.0 


*2.0 


5.0 


*2.4 


100.0 


21.6 


• *0.0 


54.5 






>0.0 


>1.8 


*0.0 


*5.3 


*2.0 


100.6 

• 


13*2 


4.6 


53.8 


mo 




M.5 


M.l 


4.2 


4.9 


5.7 


100.0 


16.6 


?.7 


50.4 


12. 3 




0.8 


1.3 


3.9 


7.4 


3.5 


100.0 


15.6 


2.3 


45.8 


13.2 




0.9 


1.5 


7.8 

• 


9.4 


3.6 


100.0 


0.4 


14.6 


35.7 


30.7 




>0.2 


*0.3 


5.8 


^5 


2.9 


100.0 


0.5 


16.8 


36.4 


29.4 




>0.2 


>oo 


4.5 


9.1 


3.0 


100.0 




7.3 


33.7 ♦ 


35.4 




*0.1 


*0,3 


10.5 


10.1 


2.5 


100.0 


>0.0 


>6.1 


^26.6 


>33.l 




>0.0 


^0.0 


>6.8 


*27.4 


»0.0 


100.0 


>0.2 


1^.1 


32.8 


' 28.8 




>0.0 


>0.2 


7.1 


8.7 


3.2 


100. 0 


• *0.3 


15.5 


38.4 


27.4 




>0.3 


>0.2 


7.1 


8,7 


2.2 


100.0 


M.9 


13.5 


35.8 


32; 6 




>0.0 


»0.0 


3.7 


8.4 


4.1 


100.0 


>0.5 


13.1 


34.0 


32.9 




.>0.3 


>0.7 


4.4 


10.5 


3.7 


lOO.'^ 


>0.0 


7.9 


39.6 


39.0 




>0.0 


>0.0 


5.3 


6.0 


>2.l 


100. ' 


»0.0 


>3.5 


, 33.2 ^ 


40.6* 




»0.9 


>0.0 


M.l 


14.3 


>6.6 


100.0 


>0.3 


15U 


34.9 


28.6 




»0.0 


>0.6 


6.2 


12.8 


M.4 


100.0 


0.5 


15.5 


36.1 


' ^ 30.0 




>o.i 


>0.3 


5.1 


9.4 


3.1 


100.0 


>0.3 


11.6 


34.6 


32.9 




^0.2 


*0.3 


8.1 


9.6 


2.2 



'Suburban (or neighborhood) 
shoppers 

All households (77»700) 

Race 

White (64,600) 

Buck (l2»800) 

Other (300) 

Annual family i^Koaa 
Less than 13*000 (X3*700) 
$3.00(>-t7,499 (19.600). 
$7.50C>-I9.999 (9.700) 
110.000.114.999 (16.600) 
$15,000,124,999 (7.000) 
125.000 or more (2.000) 
Not avaiUble (9.100) 

Victimisation experience 
ftot victimised (53.400) 
VictiAlsed (24.300) 

Oowntowi shoppers 

All households (92,400) 

Race 

White (71,000) 

" Black (20,900} 

' Other (500) 

Annual family income 
less than $3,000 (19.300) 
$3,00O.$7.499 (26,400) 

• $7.50O-$9.999 (9.40a) 
$10.00O.$l4.999 (14.700) 
$i5.00O-$24.999 (7,800) 
$25,000 or more (3.300) 
Not available (11.600) 

Victimisation experience 
Rot vlctimlaedi (7O.5OO)' 
Victimised (21.900) 



RDTSt D^ta base.! on question 7b. Ostail may not add to total because of roun^in^. Figures in parentheses refer to households in the group. 
*^BetiMte, bas«d on sero or on ibout 10 or fewer sas|)le cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 27. Change In the frequency wHh which persona 
went out for evening entertainment 



(Pttrcmt distribution of reapSnMs for(lh« population age 16 and over) 



Population eharacteriatic 


Tbtal 


More 


Same 


Less 


Not avftlLble 


All persons (358,700) 


100.0 


17.1 


49.3 / . 


33.4 


0.2 • 


Sex 

Mile (153,600) 
Fttnale (200,100) 


100.0 
lOO.O 


17.1 
17.1 


50.5 
4d*4 


32.2 
34.4 


0.2 
0.1 


Kace 

White (2dd,400> 
Black (6d^) 
Other (X,900) 


lOOeO 
lOOeO 

100.0 


t 

17.7 ^ 
*12.1 


50.3 

44.9c 

52.3 


31.3 
36.4 
35.5 


0.2 
10,2 
>0.0 


Age 

16-19 (3da^) 

^25-34 (53fWX)) 
35-49 (67,a00) 
50-64 (tw.aoo) 
65 and over (63,-:00) 


100.0 

lOOeO 

100,0 

lOOeO 

mo 

100.0 


45.8 
2d. 4 
2d. 5 
13*4 

a. 5 

4.4 • 


2i,2 
34.5 
43.0 
54.9 

sa 1 

59.5 


24.7 
36.9 
36.3 
31.7 
33.2 
25.9 


*0.> 
*0.2 
*0*2 
*0.1 
*0.2 
*0.2 


yictimization experience 
Not victijniaed (254, W) 
Vlct.ijnizeil (103.^00) 


100.0 
100. 0 


14.8 
, 22.6 


52.1 
42.5 


3-'.9 • 
34.6 


oa 

0,3 



NOrSt Oita baded on question ^. Detail may not add to total bf^c^se of rounding. Fig^irea 
in parentheses refer to population in the group. ^ ♦ 
^Butlmate, baaetl on zero or on about 10 or fewer eamj^le case^ is statistically unreliable.. 



Table 28. Most Important roason tor Incraaaing or daeraaaing tha fraquancy 
with whleh paraont want out fur avaning antartalnmant 

♦ •» , 

(Peroent distribution of responses ^or the populatim age 16 and over) 



1^ of change in frequency Plaoes to 

and population characteristic Total Honey go^ etc* 



Own Tinn^r^ Activities* 
Convenience health tatlon Age FtoUy etc • 



Crine 



Want to 
etc. 



Other and not 
available 



Persons going out nore often 
AU fiersons (6x»300) 
Sex 

Male (27*100) 
P^mlB (34*200) 

Race 

White (51*100) 

Black (10*000) 

Oth^r (*200) 

*gS t '* 

1^19 {n*500) 
20-24 V (13*400) 
25-34^ (»*000) 
,35-49 (9tlOO) 
50-64 (7*600) " , 
and ov%r (2*a0O) 

Victiaiaa' ion experience 
Not victiAisM (37tdOO) 
VictlAiaed (23 ,400) 

Persons going' out less often 
• AU persons (119,900) 
Sex 

Itole (51*100). 
Panale (6d»d00) 

Race 

White (91*600) 

Black (27*<600^ 

Other (TOO) 



Age 
16-19 
20-24 
25-14 
35-49 
50-64 



(9*490; 
{17t40 
(l?.4q 
21*5 
(29*! 



65 and over / (22,700) 

Vlctloiaation experience 
Not victiniiM (d^.OOO) 
Victlaiaed /(36,000) 



100*0 








l.p 


9 Q 




17 Q 


0 K 


*0.4 


18.6 


4.2 


100. 0 


19.4 


16.2 


2.d 


1.1 


4.2 


8.7 


13.3 


9.7 


*0.3 


18.7 


5.5 


100. 0 








1 A 

<i.o 


1 A 
1.0 


7 It 






*0.4 






T!5b.o 












• 








^19.5 


16.7 


19.7 


2.7 


1.6 


• 3.1 


7.. 


'•17.8 


9'.6 


*0.4 


16.9 


4.0 


100.0 


,6.6 


16.7 


»2.3 


*1.2 


M.2 • 




17.9 




*0.0 


27.>. 


5.5 


ipp.-o 


»0.0 

f 


»33.B ^ 


»0.0 


»0.0 


^17.5 


»0.0 


*31.9 


- »o.o 


*0.0 


..*16^9* 


• *0.0 


100.0 


9.7 


26.3 ' 


'»1.5 


»0.2 


6.6 


22.1 


3.'2 ♦ 


9.7 


*0.0 


16.3 , 


4.3 


100.0. 


20.6 


24.6 


3.4 


»0.6 


*2.0 


7:3 


10.6 


9.0 


*0.0 


17.0 


4.9 


100^ 


' 24.3 • 


13.6 


»2.4 


»1.0 


»0.7 


»0.0 


26.3 


6.7 ■ 


»0.7-^» 20. A 


4.0 


JfioTo 


12^ 


13.1 


• *2.6 


M.7 


M.3 


*0.B 


34.4 


10.9 


*o.4 


17.7 


4.2 


. 100.0 


9.0 


1«.3 


»3.5 


*3.5 


*1.0 


*0.0 


30.7. 


9.5 v-x. 


^*i.o 


25.8 


*3.6 


100.0 


»6.9. 1 


10.9 


»4.1 


»9.7 


»2-.7 • 


*4.2 


23.6 


16.7. 

• 


*U4 


16.7 


*2.9 


100.0 




18.6 


2.7 


# te4 


2.6 


7.8 


19.2 


^lb;4 


• *0.3 


16.9 


4/3 


100.0 


i3*d 


20.3 . 1 


. 2.5 


1.6 


3*2 


9.0 


15.6 


. >8.1 


*0.5 


21.3 


4.1 



100.0 



. 100.0 
^ 100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
lOOy/ 

ioo.o 

TO.O 



22.2 

24.8 
20.2 

22.8 
20.4, 
*23.^ 

17.4 
28.0 
28.3 
30.3 
21.0 
8.5 

20.7 
25*8 



... 


0.8 


10.1 


a2.1 


7.4 


16.9 




16. 1 






* 












3.8/ 


0.9 


8.7 


1.7 


' 9.3 


14.0 


*;7.5 


6.1 


4.3 


0.7 


11.2 


2.4 


6.1 


19.1 


9.7 


I 13.1 


3.7 


0.8 


10.2 


2.2 


7.5 


17.6 


^ 13.6 


9.7 


5.7 


*0.8 


10.0 


1.7 


7.3 


14.0 


- 10.9 


^ 11.6 


»0.0 


*0.0 


*0.0 


»10.4 


»5.2 


44.6 


*11.2 * 


»0.0 


9.3 


»0.4 


U.2 


*1.2 


M$ 


14.6 




3^.6 


4.8 


2.0 


2.0 


*0.8 


*0i»9 


24.8 


22.9 


. 2.4 


3.5 


*0.4 


1.9 


2.1 


*1.1 


30.6 


17.7 


2.9 


3.5 


>0.5 


5.5 


1.9 


3.6 ; 


[ »17.3 


11.1 


8.A 


3.9 


*0.9 


- 13.6 


2.9 


. 9.9 


\ U.3 


, 6.7 


15.9 


2.7 


*0.3 


27.0 


\ .2.6 


- 20.8 




»1.0 


19.6 


3.8 


0.9 


11.6 


2.2 


9.3 


15.9 


11.8 


^ 10.3 


4*8 ^ 


\ *0.4 


6.6 


1.9 


3.1 


19.3 


1$.9 . 


9.6 



8.4 
8.4 



7.1 
13.1 
*0.0 

10.6 
5.9 
7.8 
11.6 
.7 
.7 

^.6 
7.9 



4.8 

4.8 
.4.9 

4.9 
4.6 
*5.5 

.*2.3 
5.5 
4.8 
6.2 
•5.1 
3.8 

4.9 . 
4.7 



NOTSt Data bas4d on question 
^BstiAste, haAed on aero or 



8b. Detail nay not add to total be 
on about 10 or fe^r saii9)le cases, 



lauae of rounding, figures in parentheses refer to population in the gr&up. 
^ statistically unreliable. 
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Table 29. Places usually visltad for evening entertainment 

• ♦ 
(Percent distribution of responses for tkie population age 16 and over). 



Population eharscteristie 


tiotal 




Inside city 


Outside city 


About equal 


Not available 


All persons , (237,000) 


100.0 




73.6 


16.1 


10.2 


»0.1 


3ex 

Hale (112,700) <^ ; 
Ftasle.* (124i400) . 


100.0 
^00.0 


t 


72.4 

74.7 . 


15.7 


• . 9»4 


*0.1 
*0.2 


Race ' 
Miite (195,000) ' 
Black , teo.700) 
Other (lt500) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0 


70.7 
87.4 
79.2 


18.1 
6.5 
»5*8 


11. f 

' . ' 6.0 
*15.0 


1 

V).l 
^0.2 
* *0,0 


16-19 n4«2oo; 

20-24 hXOOO) ^ 

25-34 (44t300i 

35-49 (47.3001 

50^ {49t200) 

65 and over (19.000) 


j 100.0 

( 400,0 \. 

100.0 
» 100.0 

100.0 

, Aoo.o 




' t 
82.3 
77.3 
71.9 
71.3 
68.3 
73.4 


12.1 
14-6 
16.6 

16.6 • 

18.8 

16.7 


•5.7 

8.2 p 

. 11*3 
^ 11.8 
12.8 • 
9..9 * 


*0.0 
%0.0 
*0.2 
*0.2 

^(5.2 • 
»0.0 


Vict iAiaat ion experience % 
, !iot victljniaed (160,300) 
Victiairsed C76,d00) 


100.0 
100.0 




73.1 t 
74.6 ^\ 


' 16.5 
15.1 


"^10.2 ' 
10.2 , 





NDTS: Data based on queation 8d. Detail niay not add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Batiisate* based on aero or on about 10 or fener 8ao|>le cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 30. Most Important reanon for usually seeking evening ^tertalnment Inside or outside the city 

(Percent diatributlon of responses for the population age 16 and over) 

type of ^^ce and popu- 
lation character * itic 



fersons entertained inaSie city 

AU persona (m»90a) 

Ssx- 
Hale (81 1 600) 
P^le (92|900) 



ftace 

, White 
BUck 
Other 

16-19 

25-34 
35-49 
50^ 



(137,900) 
(35,600) 
(If 000) 



(29, IX 
(33,200; 
(31,900 

(33,700, 
(33,600 



65 and over (14,000) 

^ctiaiaation experience 
Mot victlAised (U7t200) 
Vlctiiaiaed ^7,300) 

i'ersons entertained outside tity 
All persons (3d,100) 
aex 




65 anr« over (3,200) 



VictlAieation experience 
Not victijitUed {26*500) 
Victlaiaed {ll.f^t)) 





Convenience, 


' Parking, 


Crine in 


More 


Prefer 


Other area , 


Pr lends » 


Other and 


Total 


etc. 


traffic 


other place 


to do 


faculties 


iwre expensive ^ 


relatives 


not available 


100*0 


♦ 

63*0 


0.9 




7.1 


17. i 


0.8 


8.5 


2*1 






1 '4 


n L 


1 1 
f . * 




V. 7 


7*2 


2.0 


inn n 


Al *7 
01 . r 


n A 
♦ u.o 


n / 


(•< 


1 17 A 


0 7 


7.0 




100*0 


62.2 


* 0.9 


0.3 


7.5 


/ 18.6 > 


^ 0.6 


8.0 




100.0 , 


65«d . 


1.1 


0.9 


' 5.7 ^ 


r . 11.4 


1.7 


• 10.5 


J:? 

.»0.0 


100.0 


70.3 


*3.5 


*0.0 


H.2-^ 


»10^9 


*0.0 


*11.2 


100.0 


67.1 


»0.5 


»0.5 


♦'10.6 




*0.5 


. 10.8 


1.9 


lOO.O 


59.8 


*0.6 


*0.3 


11.3 


18.1 


*0.8 • 


6.8 


2.3 


100.0 


59.0 » 


• »0.6 • 


*0.0 


8.5 


-1.7 


1.0 


74 


1.9 


100.0 


61.3 


1.5 


^0.4 


5.3 


21.3 




6.5 


2.7 


100.0 


67.8 


1.4 


*0.4 


3.0 


16.7 


&0.8 


8.3 


1.6 ♦ • 


100.0 


64*0 


M.l . 


»1.1 


»1.4 


13.5 


*0.6 


16.0 


2«4 


100.0 


63*^ 


1.0 


0.4 


0.4 


16. 9 


n n 


0 0 




100.0 


62.6 


0// 


• *0.4 


8.6 


17V\ 


1.0 


7.1 


2.2 


100.0 


30.4 


13.8 


2.9 


6.2 


27.5' 


« 

3.8 


1 

12.6 


2*o 


inn n 




1*7 A 


2 n 








IO.6 






. m It 
• o 


in n 




0. ? 




4.0 




2*1 


100.0 


31.0 


14.1 


3.0 


6.2 


26.3 


3.8 


12.7 


2.9 


100.0 


21.6 


^8.9 


*1.5 


*7.3 


44.6 


^3-1 


11.6 


*1.5 


lOO.O 


H7.7 


*52.3 


*0.0 


^0.0 


^P.O 


»0.0 


*0.0 


^ * *0.0 


100.0 


31.0 


7.5 


^1.9 


12.8 


19.4 


*3.7 


20.2 


*3.6 


100.0 


32.5 


10.3 


»3.1 


9.7 


18.9 


7.9 


15.8 


M.9 


100.0 


27.7 


. 15.1 


4.5 


6.1 


30.6 


4.5 


9.5 


»2.0 


100.0 


28.0 


16.8 


3.8 


7.2 


33-2 


»x.9 


6.7 ' 


^2.4 


100.0 


28.9 y 


14.7 


»2.0 


^2.4 


33.1 


»2.5 


13.4 


^2.8 


100.0 


42Mr 


15^6 


»0.0 




18.1 


^2.4 


15.6 


*6.3 


100-0 


33*0 


14.3 


1.8 


5.8 


26.7 


2.7 


13.5 


2.2 


100.0 


24.5 


12.6 


5.2 


7.2 


29.5 


6.2 


10.4 


4.3 



NDIBs Data ba8e<l on question t)e. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Bstimte, based on zero or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statlatic^ly unreliable. 
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A»piilietlon ehtffteteristie 



Table 31. Opinion about locai poiice porformance 

(?erc«nt distrlbuVon of responaes for ths population X6 «nd oir«r) 



All) 


persona 


(358,700) 


100.0 










Hale (158.600) 


100.0 


taale 


(200,100) 


100.0 


toe0 










288,400) 


100.0 


Black 1 


68,300) 


100.0 


OUi«r 1 


[1.900) 




100.0 


^\ 




• 




16*19 


[38,200; 




100.0 


ao-24 < 


,47,100 






25-34 ( 


53.600 




1 X).0 


35-49 


67,800 




li)0.0 


50^ { 


88,800 




lu^. > 


65 ml c 


rm (63,200) 


ino.o 



Qood 



Average 



Boor 



OonH knott. 



Hot «rail«ble 



VletiAlsation experience 
Hot victlAiaed (254i900) 
irietlttited (103,800) 



100.0 
100.0 



45.3 

45.7 
4S.1 

4V.8 
26.3 
47.8 

29.4 
31.3 
36.9 
45.0 
56.6 
57.2 

48.5 
37.6 



39.0 

39.2 
38t9 

37.1 
47.3 
34.1 



54.9 
'♦8.5 
U.5 
41.6 
30.4 
27 



37.9 
41.7 



11«0 

11.5 
10.6 

8.5 
21.7 
4f3 

13.3 
15.2 
14.2 
10,7 
8.9 
7fl 

8.5 
17.1 



4.4 

3.4 
5.2 

4.3 
4.5 
*13.8 

2.3 
4.7 
4.2 
2.5 
4.0 
8.3 

4.8 
3.4 



0.2 

U.2 
tO.2 
tO.O 

toa 

*0.2 
tO.2 
»0.3 
»0.1 
»0.4 

0.2 
»0.2 



l«)TBt Ikta based on questlor 4Aa* Ddtall may not add to total because of rounding^ Figures 5xi parentheses refer to population in the gro»ip. 
^SstiMBtei based on aero or or about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable* ^ 
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I^spulation characteristic 



Sex and age 
Male 
16-.19 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



(19 •400) 
21,700) 
ii4»300) 



65 and over (*^5tO(X)) 
Female 

W»70(;) 
25,500) 
29 •300) 

(3«,200) 

{50,;aoo) 




Hace and age 

White 
16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 and 

Black 
16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 and 



(29f500) 
(>«,700) 
42,500) 
51,600) 
7^t400) 

(52,700) 

0,600} 

d,ioo) 
10,100) 

16,000) 
15t200) 
over (10,400) 



Tablo 32. Opinion about local police performanco 

(Percent distribution of responses for the population age 16 and over) 



Tbtal 



100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 

1<X).U 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Good 



29.1 

3^.2 

46.7 

56.9 
5*^.4 

29»e 

30.1 

25.6 
43.6 

56.4 

56.4 



32.1 

34.8 
42.1 
51.1 
61.2 
'60.0 

20.0 
13.9 
14.6 
24.5 
34.5 
43.5 



Average 



53.4 
4^.4 
42.9 
41.1 
30.4 
27*7 

56.4 
4«.6 
45.7 
42.0 
iO.4 
26.6 



54.1 
4d.O 
43.9 
38.4 
27.9 
;?5.5 

57.7 
51.4 
47.6 
52.5 
4^.9 
33.8 



Poor 



15.9 
14.3 
13.8 
10.3 
9.8 
7.8 

10.5 
16.0 
14.6 
11.0 
8.1 
6.7 



11.2 
12.3 
9.9 
7.7 
7.0 
6.1 

20.5 
29.9 
33.7 
20.3 
17.5 
12.6 



Don»t 



Not available 



1.8 
5.9 



3.2 
5.1 
3.7 
3.0 

4 / 
9.8 



2.5 
4.5 
4.0 
2.5 
3.8 
8.1 

»1.7 
4.8 
3.7 
2.5 
5.1 
9.3 



K).0 
^0.4 
^0.3 
*0.1 
*0.0 
^0.3 

^0.2 
*0.1 
*0.1 
^0.4 
»0.1 
*0.4 



»0.1 

*o.3 

*0.2 

Jo.3 

*0.1 

*o.3 

*0.0 
^.0 
^0.4 
^0.2 
*0.0 
*0.8 



MDTBt I> ta based on question 14a. DeUil i»y not add to total because of rounding. Figures In parentheses refer to population In the groop. 
^Betlmatet based on aero or on about 10 or fewer sao9>le cases, is statistically unralii»>le. 
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Population chartcterlstic 



Table 33. Opinion aiiout locai police performance 

(^^ere^nt diatrlbutlon of responses tbr the popitlaiien 16 andl over) 



TbUl 



Good 



Average 



Foor 



Oon*t know 



Mot aurailable 



'Bseet aexf 
Mhite 
Hale 

1^19 

25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



and i^e 



<14t900) 
(18,300 > 
cao,300 
(23t700 
(3lt900: 
65 and over (20,300) 
Fieoale 
16*19 (I4t600;i 
20-24 (20,400 
25-34 (22,200 
35-^9 (27,9001 
y)^6U 1(41,500/ 
65 and over (3^,500) 



Black 
Male 



100.0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 

100*0 
100*0 
100,0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 



32*5 
35*5 
42.3 
52*3 
61*8 
6U6 

31.8 

34*3 
41*8 
50*1 
60*6 
59*0 



16-19 i 


;4t600. 




100*0 


17*6 


20-A 1 


;3,iao 




100*0 


14*7 


25-34 i 


;3t40o 




inO.O 


10,3 


39-49 1 


5,700 




100,0 


2^*5 


50-64 { 


[6,700 ; 




100*0 


33*5 


65 and over i 


4,700) 


100*0 


45*5 


Female 








16-19 ( 


[4,101^^ 


loo.o 




/O^dk { 


4,90C> 




100*0 


13.3 


-?5-34 ( 


'6.700] 




100*0 


16,7 


35-49 ( 




100*0 


-25*7 


5o-^ { 




loo.o 


35.3 


6*» and over (5,7cx)) 


UX)*() 


4l.« 



51*8 
46*3 
42*5 
39*1 
27*6 
25*5 

56*4 
49»6 
45*1 
37.8 
28.1 
25*6 



59.2 
62*4 
48.9 
50.8 
44.3 
36.0 

56.0 
44.5 
46.9 
53.5 
41*8 
3-i*l 



14*0 
13*3 
10*5 
6*5 
7*6 
6*2 

11*4 
9*3 
8*8 
6*6 
6*0 



22.4 
20.5 
34.8 
26.1 
20*2 
14*4 

18*5 
35*8 
33.1 
17.0 
15*5 

n.i 



&1*8 
4*4 
4.4 

U9 
3.0 
6*5 

30 
4*6 
3*6 
2*9 
4*4 
9*1 



K).8 
^2.4 

*4«« 

K).6 
*2.0 

^.3 

*2*7 
6*4 

^*2 

3#5 
7.4 
14.2 



V)*0 

K)*4 
»0*2 
K.2 
K.O 
V)*2 

*0*? 

k)*2 

H)*2 
»0*4 
VD*2 
*0*4 



*0*0 
V).0 
M.2 
*0.0 
^D*0 
\).^ 

*0.0 
V).0 

l0.4 
■0.0 
*0.7 



WDTBt Uita baaed on question I4a. Wtail may not a<ld to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population In the group. 
»K0tl«ate, based on aero or on about 10 or fetier 8afl5)le casea* la ntatiatlcaLly 'um*ellable* 
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Tabto 34. WMtitr or not lorai poHeo portormanco 
noMis ifnpnnrwnwii 

(i^ent distAbution of roepma^o for the population ige 16 and ov r) 
Population eharaetariatic tbtal 




AU peraono (342>100) 

Kale (l$2t900) 
PoMle (ld9»20Q) 

Bae« 

Whita (275»300) 

Black (65tlOO) 

Othar (ifOOO) 



51t20O 
,65»900 
as t 200 



6$ and over (57|dOO) 



VictlAitation axperianca 
Not vietlAiaad (242i000) 
VictiAited (lOOflOO) 



100.0 

iro.o 

100.0 

lOO.Q 
100.0 
100.0 

300.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loo.or 

100.0 
100.0 



Us ^ 




Hot wraUabla 


qU.o 


17.4 


l.e- 


81.0 
80.6 


17.0 
' 17.7 


2.0 
1.6 


W.a 
87.3 
90.2 


19.2 
10.2 
»70 


1.6 
2.$ 
»2.4 


87.3 
87.2 
83.8 
81.4 
76.7 
74.4 


11#5 
10.2 
13.6 
17#2 
21.4 
24.4 


1.^ 
2.5 

2.6 • 
1.3 
1.9 
1.2 


79.1 
f5.0 


19.4 
12.5 


1.5 
2.5 



WTBt Data baaed on queation 14b. Detail nay not add to total beeauae of rounding. Pi^ureo 
in i^renthesea refer to population in the group. 
^8at)mte» baaed on aboat 10 or fewer aaiq[>le oaaedt ie atatistieally unreliAle; 



Table 35. Most important moasure for improving loc«l polico performance 

(Percent dietribution of reaponsea for the population age 16 and over) 



Mo8t Important (wwmr** 


Ail 

pf?r«on3 




Sex* 




Bace 








Ane 








Yi?^^m4tlfl\V>n experience 


Male 

( H>4,50t)) 


Festal e 
(i->3,ono) 


White Bl^tc Other 


16-19 
(i25.400) 


ao-24 

;3i,ic^) 


^5-34 
(36,500) 


35-49 
U7,100) 


65 and 

'0-64 ov<*r 
f >i500) (33,7^)0) 


ttoi 

victiniaea 

{153|rtOO) 


Victifldaed 

(73,500) 


v Total 


l'X).i) 


lu)«() 


lor).o 


xoo.o 


loo.o 


100*0 


too.o 


l«^).0 


lOO.O 


10U*C) 


100 .0 


•loo.o 


IfJO.O 


100*0 
































Total 












34*4 


19.9 






;i*^.3 


iit«.7 


30.3 


;iH.3 












-i3»7 


16.1 




16.4 


15»9 


-20.5 




-t5.-i 


i:d.3 






8ett«*r training 






AO 








3*6 


6.^ 




6.4 


3.5 


i.l 


4.6 


6*0 


Operational ^•rB'itU'ea 
















56*1 














Tbtai 








57*3 


57*3 


56*0 


60*1 


5-i»6 


55*4 


59*6 


57.4 


57.1 


FcK'UB iin iw.»r« UnjiDrtant 














10.6 
















duties f etc* 


6..) 


6.7 






6.0 






, 7.6 


4«4 


4.4 


3.1 


5.7 


6»5. 


f*r^at»»r prumptn' ^:*, -tr. 






U.6 






»5.6 


15.3 


16.4 


13.6 




9.0 


<*.5 


ll.** 


14*«^ 


Incre8f«*»d traffic rt^n^r»l 




1.') 




o.v 




t«.4 


^0.4 


»o*4 


1.-: 


1.3 


o*t» 


to. 6 




0.7 






























35»6 


ar<»d5» ti/M.'Y 






3«.l 




3.% I 


44*»* 


33.** 


31.1 


30.1 


36»V 


45.4 


4»*.0 


39.6 


Connunlty r^latlinn 






























Total 










M.7 




16.» 


I6*t) 


13.6 


10*1 






9.4 


1-J.3 


Ciiurt^nyt attl»u4«'«, "tr. 














U .0 


14*^ 


1U4 


»*n 


4.4 




7.4 


10.3 


Ikm»t illAorlAinat«* 


* • 






U3 








1.7 




-•.1 


1.4 




-t.l 


1.9 


nther 






5.1 






»6*4 


3.1 


5.^ 


^3 


6.*: 


5.^* 


5.t 


4.»» 


6.5 



gl^l^ ite. beaed on aero or 



U«t • >*ail >nay not add to total because of rouiuUng* Plgurea in parentheses refer to population in the gruu(:. 
an about 10 or fewer senile caaes* la statistically unreliable. 
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Table 36. Most important- measure tor Improving 
looal police performance 

(Fereent distribution of roeponses for ti i populttion t6 and over J 



fbpulation characteristic 



Sex and ^e * 
Mile 

16-19 (I3t500) 
20-24 Uf300) 
25-34 (l6t600) 
35-49 20,600} 
50-«4 (25t200) 
65 md over (l4t^) 
fmoie 

16-19 (Ui^) 
20-24 a6,7tX)) 
25-34 (20,000) 
35-49 1:26,500) 
50-64 (2d,3O0} 
65 «id over (19,600) 

Saee nd ige 
White 
16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50*64 



Bleck 

16~19 
;a}-24 
-^5-34 
35-49 
50-64 



Total 



Personnel 
resources 



Operational 
practices 



Ooanmity 
relations 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



19.9 
25.0 

31.6 
31.2 
28.9 
2d.5 

20.0 
19.7 
26.0 
26.1 
20.7 
31.7 



(19»200; 




100.0 


21.6 


(25.300 




100.0 


23.2 


(28,300 




100.0 


32.0 


(34f3(»; 




100.0 


30.8 


(t2,0OO 




100.0 


30.2 


over (^i^,40C) 


100.0 


31.1 


(6,200) 




100.0 


14.9 


(5,600) 




100.0 


17.9 


(7,600) 




100.0 


15.1 


(12,600; 




100.0 


21.8 


(to,7oo; 




100.0 


22.4 


over (6,300) 


100.0 


25.5 



5«.9 
52.6 
iS,7 
53.6 
50.2 
61.2 

61.6 
59.2 
55.8 
56.8 
60.8 
59.4 



60.8 
58.4 
51.7 
55.2 
58.8 
59.8 

57.6 
U.9 
56.5 
55.4 
63.0 
63.2 



18.1 
17.a 
13.8 
9.4 
6.3 
4.0 

15.3 
16.1 
13.4 
10.7 
5.4 
3.6 



U.4 
13.4 
10.5 
7.0 
4.6 
3.0 

24.4 
30.9 
25.5 
18.7 
10.9 
7.4 



Other 



3.1 
5.4 
5.9 
5.8 
6.5 
6.2 

3.1 
5.0 
4.8 
6.4 
5.1 
5.2 



3.1 
5.0 
5.8 
7.0 
6.4 
6.1 

>3.l 
6.2 

»2.9 
4.0 
3.7 

»3.8 



MOTSt Data banpd on question 14b. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
In parentheses refer to population In the group, 
* Bstljiiate, based on 10 or feiwr sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 37. Most important meaaure for Improving 
local polica performance 



(Percent dlatribution of responsee for the population age 16 and ov«r) 



B^pulatlon characteristic 



Total 



Personnel 
reaourees 



Operational 
p«*actlces 



Coonunlty 
relations 



Other 



Racei'Se^t and aga 

lAdte' 
Hale 

16*19 (10,;^) 
20-24 (llf900) 
25-34 (13i500) 
35-49 (15i800) 
50^ (20|2ao) 
6^ and over (Xl|200) 
Penale 
16-19 (9.000) 
20^24 (13i400l 
25-34 (UiTOO i 
35-49 (W,500 
(22|600 I 
65 and ovar (UidOO) 



Black 
Hale 

16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 9ttSi 

16-19 
ao-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 «td 



3i300i 
2.3001 

,4»W) I 
5,000 I 
oir«r (2,900) 



2,900 
3.>X) 
5,000 
7.900 
5.700 



3,400) 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
tOO.0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



20.8 
^5.3 
33.9 
33.4 
30.3 
27.4 

22.4 
21.3 
30.3 
28.7 
30.1 
33.8 



17.3 
24.6 
17.6 
24.6 
22.3 
31.3 

12.5 
13.3 
13.7 
20.1 
22.6 
20.5 



61.0 
55.1 
48.4 
53.1 
57.2 
63.1 

60.7 
61.3 
54.6 
57.1 
60.3 
57.6 



52.0 
37.9 
52.1 
54.4 
63.0 
55.3 

63 9 
49.8 
58.8 
56.1 
63.0 
69.6 



15.5 

.14.8 
11.0 

^7.4 
5.1 
3.0 

13.1 
12.3 
10.0 
6.6 
4«2 
2.9 



26.1 
29.3 
30.3 
16.3 
11.4 
»7.9 

22.2 
32.0 
23.1 
20.2 
10.4 
»7.1 



»2.7 ' 
4.9 
6.7 
6.2 
7.4 
6.4 

3.7 
5.t 
9.0 
7.6 
9.4 
9.0 



»4.6 
»<>.2 
»0.0 
>4.7 
»3.2 
>5.4 

»1.4 
»4.8 
»4.4 
>3.5 
»4.0 
»2.7 



mrest 



Data teaad on question 14b. Detail a«)r not add to tobal teoauae of rouadlng. Fl|(ures 
In par«ntlwses rafer to population in the group. 
*CBtlaMt«, baaad on aero or on about 10 or fawer sanple oaaaa, la etatlstlcaUy unreliable. 




Apptndbi II 

Survey instrument 

Form NCS 6, the attitude survey instrument, con* 
Jains two batteries of questions. The flrst of these, 
covering items 1 through 7, was used to elicit data 
from a knowledgeable adult member of each house- 
hold (i.e the household respondent). Questions 8 
through 16 were, asked directly of each household 
member age 16 and over, including the household 
res($bndent. Unlike the procedure followed in the 
victimization component of the survey, there was no 



provision for proxy responses on behalf of in* 
dividuals who were absent or incapacitated during 
the interviewing period. • 

"^Data on the characteristics of those interviewed, 
as well as details concerning any experiences as vic- 
tims of the measured crimes, were gathered with sep* 
arate instruments. Forms NCS 3 and 4, which were 
administered immediately after NCS 6. following is 
A facsimile of the latter questionnaire; supplemental 
forms were available for use in households where 
more than three persons were interviewed.^ Fac* 
similes of Forms NCS 3 and 4 have not been in* ' 
eluded in. this report, but can be found in Criminat 
yiciimizuiion Surveys in Pittshumh. 1977. 
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loobattbaFllttTftaialfttalnMitft. fhtcbonadoyouaiiatwitbamt? 

• I * My chancot^or Mna JttachoO or robboo hava QOf«e UP 
^ m tfto pott fow yooft 

^ My chancot of bomg ottackoO or robbotf ho^ OOftC OOlON 
iH ttie pott row yoart 

$. My cha«cot ot bomg otttchod or lebbttf howool ehanftO 
m ttio pdot tow yoort 

4 ' Mo opinion 



b. tbichoflboSECOItOiftupdoyouarootittioMt) 

i Cftmt '% tESS %tfious tter tht nowtpapoit and Tv tay 
i Cnnt <t MOME loriAgt tMn tt» nawtMpart and TV tay 
S CriNia It aoout at tofiput at tho ntwtpapert ano rv tay 

4 Mo Opinion 



LI 



lla. NOW lait do you fooi or would you foti btini out alana in your 
1 noi^ibofbaad AT NK»IT> 

* Vorytato I ftpmowhot uftaaTo 

i naatonatw talo a vaty antata 

b. How obout OUfmiG THE DAY * Hon sift do you fHl or vMuld 
. ^ you fool btini out ilflntui your Mti^rbood? 

i Roatonawy tafa a vary niaata 



III. Do you tbiak PEOPLE W GENERAL havt ttmitod or cbanaodihttr 
acttvititft in tbt put tow yaaift btcaoat tbiy art ahatf of criM> 

♦ 'vat /Mo 

^ ^ "f^^ ^ ^0^^^ IK THIS NEtGNBORHCXiD bavt tiaiitod or 
ebaniod Kttiractivititft mtbt paat It* ytut btcauittbtyart afraid olcrtM? 

« Vot / Mc 

(. to lonttat, bivt YOU ftmtod or cbotfld your aelivitttt in tbt ptftt ItN 
ytarftbtcaufttofctoBt' 

» ' Vot i Mo 
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Technical information 

and rellablirty of the eatlmatas 

. Survey results contained in this publication are 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from per- 
V / Jions residing within the city limits of Pittsburgh, in* 

\ ctuding'those livmg in certain types of group quar- 
\ters, such as dornutories, rooming houses, and 
religious group dwellings. Nonresidents of the city, 
including tourists and commuters, did not fall within 
the j^ope of the survey. Similarly, crewmembers of 
merclh^nt vessels. Arnicd Forces personnel living in 
military\ barracks, and insiituiicmali/ed persons, 
such as coVrecticmal ^ciiity inmates, were not under 
considerati(>Q.2)A^'ith these exceptions, all persons age 
16 and over livmg in units designated rt)r the sample 
were eligible to be interviewed. 

liach interviewer^ first ccmiaci with a unit 

^ selected for the surVey was in person, and, if it were 
. not possible to securtc iniervievfs with all eligible 
members of the household during the initial visit, in- 
terviews by telephone were permissible thereafter. 
Proxy responses were not permitted for the attitude 
survey. Survey records were processed and 
weighted, yielding rest|lij> representative both of the 
city's populatitm as a whole and of various sectors 
within the populati<m. Because they are based on a 
sample survey rather than a complete enumeration, 
the results a^e estimates. 

Sample dasign and aiw 

l.stimates from the survcN are based on data ob- 
tamed fr<mi a stratified sample. The basie frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawn — the 
dis s complete ht»usuig invcntor>/as determined by 
the IM7() Census of Population and Housing — was 
the same as that lor the v ictimi/aticm survey. A 
determination was made that a sample roughly half 
the si/e of the v ictinu/ation sample would yield 
enough attitudinal data on which to base reliable 
estimates, lor the purpose of selecting the victimi/a. 
turn sample, the ciiv s housing units were distributed 
anumg H)*^ strata <»n the basis of various charac* 
t<risticN tk'cupied units, which comprised the ma- 
jority, were grouped into 100 strata defined by a 
comb$nati<»n of the lolloumg characteristics: type of 
tenure (owned or rented), number c>f, household 
members (live categonesi. household income (five 
categories), and race <a head ol household (white or 
other than white) Housing units vacant at the time 
oi the ( enMis wvrr assmned to an ailditional tour ' 
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strata, where they were distributed (m /the basis of 
rental or property value. A single stratum incorpor- 
ated group quarters. < 

To account for units built after the I97(K ensus, a 
sample was drawn, by means iif an independent 
clerical operation, of permits issued for the con- 
struction of residential housing within the city. This 
enabled the proper representation in the survey of 
persons occupying housing built after 1970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly assigned 
to I of 1 2 panels, with units in the first 6 panels being 
designated for the attitude survey. This procedure 
resulted in the selection of 6,058 housing units. Dur- 
ing the survey period, 889 of these units were found 
to be vacant, demolished, converted to nonresiden- 
tial use, temporarily occupied by nonresidents, or 
otherwise ineligible for both the victimi?!ation and 
attitude surveys. At an additional 217 units visited 
by interviewers it was impossible to conduct inter- 
views because the occupants could not be reached 
after repeated calls, did not wish to participate in the 
survey, or were unavailable for other reascms. 
Therefore, interviews were taken with the occupants 
of 4,952 housing units, and the rate of participatiim 
among units qualified for interviewing was 95.8 per- 
cent. Participating units were occupied by a total of 
9,992 persons age 16 and over, or an average of two 
residents of the relevant ages per unit. Interviews 
were conducted with 9,433 of these persons, result- 
ing in a respond rate of 94.4 percent among eligible 
residents. 

Estimation procedure 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
were assigned either of two sets of final tabulati<m 
weights, one for the records of individual respond- 
ents and another for those of household respcmdcnts. 
In each case' the final weight was the product of two 
elements— a factor of roughly twice the weight used 
in tabulating victimizaticm data estimates and a ratio 
estimation factor. The following steps determined 
thetabulaiicm weight for personal victimi/ation data 
and were, therefore, an integral part of the estima- 
ticm procedure for attitude data gathered from in- 
dividual respondents: (I) a basic weight, reflecting 
the selected unit's probability of being included in 
the sample; (2) a factor to compensate lor the sub- 
sampling of units, a situaticm that arose in instances 
where the interviewer discovered manv morcimitsat 
the sample address than had been listed in the decen- 
nial Census: (3) a within household nonintcrvicw 
adjustment to account for situations where at least 
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one but not all eligible pers<>ns in a household were 
interviewed; (4) a househofd noninterview adjust- 
ment tt) account for households qualified to partici- 
pate in the survey but from which an interview was 
not obtained; (5) a household ratio estimate (actor 
for bringing estimatc> developed from the sample of 
1970 housinj^ units mto adjustment with the com- 
plete ( ensus count of such units; and (6) a popula- 
tion ratio estimate fa<stor that brought the sample 
estimate ^nto accord with post-Census estimates of 
the population age 12 and over and adjusted the 
data tor possible biases resulting from under- 
^coverage or^jvorcovcragc of the population. 

J he household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of sam- 
pling variability, thereby reducing the margin of er- 
ror in the tabulaj^ed survey results. It also compen- 
sated for the exclusion from .each .stratum of any 
households already in4;luded in samples for certain 
other Census Bureau programs. The household ratio 
estimator Wcj^sjnot applied interview records 
gathered from residents oji group quarters or of units 
constructed after the tVnsus. For household vic- 
tim i^at ion data land attitude data from household 
respondents), the final weight incorporated all of the 
steps described above except Uie tfiird and sixth. 

( he ratio estimation factor, second element of the 
tinal weight, was an udjustnfent for bringing data 
from the attitude survey i which, as indicated, was 
based on a half sample) into accord with data from 
the Victimization survey (based on the whole sam- 
ple), t his adjustment, required because the attitude 
sample was randomly constructed from the vic- 
timization sample* was used for the age, sex^. and 
race characteristics of respondents. 

RiBliabiiity of estimates 

An previously noted, survey results contained in 
this report aVo estimates. Despite the precautft)ns 
taken to minim i/e sampling variability « the estimates 
are subiect to errors arising from the fact that the 
sample employed was only one of a large number of 
possible samples of equal si/e that could have been 
used applying the same sample design and selection 
procedures. I stiniates derived from different-sam- 
ples ma> vary somewhat. the> also may differ from 
figures developed from the average of all possible 
samples, even it the surveys were administered with 
the same schedules, instructions, and interviewers. 

.J he standard error nt a survey estimate is a 
nfcilsiiTT otHh^ v^analion among estimates frcmuiill 
posHibie samples and is, theretore* a giiugc .of the' 
precision with which the estimate from a paMicular 



sample approximates iht average result of all possi- 
ble samples. The estimate and its associated stand- 
ard errofmay be used to construct a confidence in* 
terval, that is«an interval havinga prescribed probdv: 
bility that it would include the average result ut all 
possible samples. The average value of all possible 
samples may or may not be contained in any particu- 
lar computed interval. However ♦ the chances are 
about 68 out of lUO (hat a* survey -derived estimate 
would differ from the average result of all possible 
samples by less than one standard error. Similarly, 
the chances are about 90 out of lOU that the 
difference would be less than 1.6 times the standard 
error; about 95 out of 100 that the difference would 
be 2.0 times the standard error; and 99 out of 100 
chances that it would be less 'than 2.5 times the 
standard error. The 68 percent confidence inter.val 
is defined as the range of values given by the esti- 
mate minus the standard error and the estimate plus 
the standard error; the chances are 68 in 100 that the 
average value of all possible samples would fall 
within that range. Similarly, the 95 percent confi- 
dence interval is defined as the estimate i^lus or 
minus two standard errors. 

In addition to sampling error, the estimates pre- 
sented in this report are subject to nonsampling er- 
ror, chiefly affecting the Accuracy ot the distinction 
between victims and nonvictims. A major source of 
nonsampling error is related to the ability of re- 
spondents to recall whether or not they were vic- 
timized during the 1 2 months prior to the tinie of in- 
erview. Research on recall indicates that the ability 
t( remember a crime varies with the time interval 
between victimization and interview, the type of 
crime, and* perhaps^ the socio-deniographic charac- 
teristics of the^respondent. Taken together, recall 
problems tnay^result in an understatement of the 
**true*' number of victimized persons and house- 
holds, as defined for the purpose of this report. 
Another source of nonsampling error pertaining to 
victimization experience involves telescoping, or 
bringing within the appropriate 1 2-month reference 
period victimizations that occurred before or after 
the close of the period. 

Although the problems of recall and tclesc<>ping 
probably weakened the differentiation between vie- 
tims and lonvictims. these would not have affected 
. the data on personal attiudes or behavior. Neverthe- 
less, such data may have been affected by nonsam* 
pling errors resulting from incomplete or erroneous 
responses^ sjstematic mistakes intrt)duced by inter- 
viewers, and improper coding and processing of 
data. Many of these errors also would occur in a 



complete «eQsus. Quality control measures, such a 
interviewer obkrvation and a reinterview program, 
as well as edit procedu|:fs^n the field and at the 
clerical and computer processing stages, were 

. utilized to keep such errors at an acceptably k>w 
level. As calculated for this survey nhe^ standard er- 
rors partially measure only those random nonsani- 
pling errors arising from response and interviewer 

. errors; they do not^.howeVer, take into acc^iunt any 
systematic biases in the data. ^ * ^ 

Regarding the reliahUifJtt of data*,it shodfd t)e 
noted that estimates based on zero or on at^^t 10 or* 
fewer sample cases have been considered unreliable. 
Such estimates are identified in footnote^lo the data. 
VdHlcs and ugere n<»t used for purposes of analysis in 
• this report. Tor Pittsburgh, a mmimum weighted 
estimate of 300 was considered statistically reliable, 
as was any percentage^ based' on such h figure. 

Computation and application 
of tho ataiMlard error 

For survey estimates relevant to either the in- 
dividual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix can 
be use4)tor gauging sampling variability. These er- 
rors ar<{ approximations and suggest an order of 
^magnitude of th^ standard error rather than the pre^ 
else error associated with any given estimate. Table I 
contains standard error approximations applicable 
to mformation from mdividual respondents and Ta- 
ble II gives errors for data derived from household 
respc indents. For pertentages not specifically listed 
in the tables, linear interpolation must be used to ap- 
proxinnite the standaid error. 

To illustrate the applicatum of standard errors in 
measurmg sampling variability. Data Table I in this 
report shows that 63.2 percent of all Pittsburgh resi- 
dents age Iti and over ( 7(M) pecs<ms) believed 
crime in the I'nited States had increased. Two-way 
linear interpolation of data listed in Table I woyld 
yield a standard error nt about 0.5 percent. Conse- 
quemly, chances are out of 100 that the estimated 
percentage of 2 would he \Mthin 0.5 percentage 
points of the average result from all possible sam- 



pi6s; i(.e., the* 68 percent confldence interval associ^^ 
ated with the estimate' woyldjfee from 62,7 to 63.7. 
Furthermore, the enhances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estimated percentage wduld be roughly within one 
percent^ point of the average for all samples; i.e., 
the 95 percent confidence interval would be about 
M.2 to 64.^ percent. '^ndard errors associated 
with data from household respondents are calcu- 
lated4n^the same ipanner, using Table II. 
» . 'In comparing two sample estimates, the standard 
error of the difference between the two figi^res is ap- 
^proximatwly equal to the square r<M)t of the sum of 
the squares of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered separately. As an examj:*;. Data Table 
1 2 shows that 31.3 percent of males and 9.0 percent 
of females felt very safe when out alone in the 
neighborh<K)d at night, a difference of 22.3 percen- 
tage points. The standard error for each estimate, 
determined by interpolation, was about 0,8 (males) 
and 0.4 (females).<# Using the formula described 
previously, th« standard error of Ahe difference 
b etween 31.3 jd 9,0 percent is expressed as 
y(0.8)2 + (0.4R which equals approximately 0.9. 
Thus, the confidence interval at ona standard error 
around the ditYerence of 22.3 would be from 21 .4 to 
23.2 (22. 3 plus or minus 0.9 ) and at two standard er- 
rors from 20,5 to 24. K The ratio of a difference to its 
standard error defin^a value that can be equaled to 
a level of signif icancKpor example, a ratio of about 
2.0 (or more) denotes that the difference is signiti-' 
cant at the 95 percent confidence level (or higher); a 
ratio ranging between about 1.6 and 2.0 indicates 
that the difference is significant at a confidence level 
between 90 and 95 percent; and^a ratio of less than 
about 1 .6 defines a level of confidence below 90 per- 
cent. Kn the above example, the ratio ^)f the 
difference (22.3) to the standard err<ir (0.9) is equaU 
to 24.8, a figure well above the 2.0 minimum level of 
confidence applied in this report. Thus, it was con- 
cluded that the difference between the two propor* 
t ions was statistically significant. For data gathered 
from household respondents, the significatice of 
differences between two sample estimates is tested by 
the same procedure, using standard errors in Table 
II. 
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Table I. Individual raapondant data: Statwiard error approxi^atione for estimated percentagee 



(68 chances out. of 100) 



Bise bf« percent 


< 






EBtitttted DercM 










ItO or 99»0 


2.5 or 97.5 




0 or 95.0 


Xw.U jr 90.0 


25.0 or 75.0 


. 56.6 


.100 






6.5 


10.1 




. 14.2 


19.5 


28.1 ^ 


32.5 


250 ' 






4.1 


6.4 




9.0 


• 12.3 


17. ^ 


20.5 


500 






2.9 


4*5 




6.3 . 


d.7 


12.6 I 


14.5 


itOoo 






2.0 


3.2 




4.5 


6.2 


8.9 


10.3 


2,500 






1.3 


2.0 




2.8 ^ 


3.9 


5.6 


6.5 


• 5t000 






• 0.9 


1.4 




2.0 


2.8 


4.0 ' 


4.6 


lOtOOO 


• 




0.6 


1.0 






1.9 


2.8 


3.2 


9»ooo 






0.4 


0.6 




org ^ 


1.2 


1.8 


•2.1 


50,000 






OO 


0.5 




0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.5 


lOOtOOO 




• 


0.2 


0.3 




^0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


250«000 






O.l 


0.2 




^0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


SO&.ooo 






0.1 


0.1 




0.2 . 


0.3 


0.4 


0.^ 



lOTBt The stanierd errors In this Uble are applicable to infornatlon In Data tables 1-18 and 37-37, 



Table llj. Household respondent data: Standard error approximations for estimated percentages 

^ (6d ?hances out of lOO) 



Base of per-^enf 



l.O or 99.0 



2.S or 



gstliOBted t>ftrcent of yiayera by household respondents 
X 5.0 or 95.0 ] 10.0 or 90.0 



^^5.0 or 7S0 



100 
. 250 

1.000 
2,500 
5.0OO 
10,000 
25,000 
50,0CX) 
100,000 
250,060 



5.7 
3.6 
->.6 
l.rt 
1.1 

O.B 
»\6 
6.4 
0.3 

0.1 



9.0 
5.7 
4.0 
2.ft 
1.8 
1.3 
0.9 
0.6 
0.4 

0.3 
0.2- 



12.5 
7.9 
5.6 
4.0 

K3 
>.d 

0.6^ 
0.4 
0.3 



17.2 
10.9 
7.7 
5.4 
3.4 
i.4 
1.7 

* O.ft 
0.5 
0.3 



24.8 
15.7 

n.i 

5.0 
3.5 
2.5 
1.6 
l.l 
O.ft 
0.5 



2^.7 
18.1 

y. 1 

S7 
4.1 
2.) 
1.8 
1.^ 
■u; 

O.A 



tOlKt Tlip .itan«i«M errors in tMa tablo are apjlloable to information in Data Tables 19-26. 



QiOMary 

• 

Ag*— The appropriate age category is deter- 
mineJ by each respondents age as of the last day of 
thv month preceding the interview. 

Annual family incom»-» Includes the income of 
the household head and alt other related persons 
'^residmg in the same household unit. C overs the 12 
months preceding %c interview and includes wages, 
salaries^ net income from business or farm, pensions, 
interest, dividends, rent, and any othei form of 
monetary income. The in^i'ime of persons unrelated 
to the head of-ftousehold is excluded. 

Assauit-n-^An unlawful physical attack, whether 
aggravated ctr simple, upon a person. Includes at- 
tempted assault v^ith or withtiut a weapon. Excludes 
^ rape and attempted rape, as well as attacks involving 
theft or attempted *Ihcft, which are classified a$ rob- 
ber) . - 

Burglary— I Jnlav^ful or forcible entry of a resi- 
dence, usually, but not necessarily, attended by 
" theft. Includes attempted forcible entry. 

Cantral clty^The largest city of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 

Community ralationfr— Refers to question 1.4b 
(ways ot improving police performance) and in- 
cludes t^^o respcmse categories: "Be more courteous, 
improve attitude, community relations" and ^Don t 
discrimfnatc.** 

Downtown ihopping. araa— The .entral shop. 
' ping^district lA thv citv v^herc the respcmdent lives. 

Evening •ntartainment—Kefets to entertain- 
ment available m public places, such as restaurants, 
theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars, ice cream 
paflors. ctv i'xcludos club meetmgs, shopping* and 
social visits to the homes of relatives or acquain- 
' lunccs 

General merchandise shopping^Refers to 

sKoppmg tor goods other than food, such as clothing, 
furniture, housewares, etc y 
Head of household — f or classificaticm putpr ►es; ( 
onlv ono indiv uluiil per bMnsrhold can hc the head 
person In husband -wife households, the husband ar- 
hitratiU IS considered to be the head. In other 
hcjuseholds. the head person is the individual so 
regarded b\ us monibers. gencrallv. that person is 
the chief bre. id winner 

Houseliold — ( oiiMsi »f the o xupants of sepa- 
r.ite living quarters nueiini: either of the following 
uitena ( I ) Persons, whether present or temporaril) 
absent, whov usual place of residence is the housing 
I'Srtam in question on Persons staving in the housing 

' ^jinf vvhoffrave no usual place of residence elsewhere. 
/ ■* < 

I 

• * " . _ ■ I • 



Household attltiideqiieaUone-*Ite\ns i through 
7 of Form NCS 6. For households that consist of 
more than one member, the questions iipply to t^e 
entire household. 1 

Household larceny— Theft or attempted theft of 
e property or cash from a residence or itslimmediate 
vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcibit entry, or 
unlawful entry are not Involved. 

Household rofpondent— A knowledgeable adult 
member of the household, most frequently the head 
of household or that person*s spouse. For each 
, houseiiold, such a person answcrsr the "household at- 
titude questions.^* 

Individual attitude qaesttone— Items 8 through 
16 of Form NCS 6. The questions apply to each per- 
son, not the entire household. 

Individual respondents-Each person age 16 and 
over, including the household respondent, who par- 
ticipates in the survey. All such persons answer the 
'^individual attitude questions/* ' 

Local police— *The police force in the city where 
the respcmdent lives at the time of the interview. 

Major toed shopping—Refers to shopping, for 
the bulk of the household s groceries. 

Measured crlmee— For the purpose of this 
report, the offenses are rape, personal robbery. 
as.sault, personal larceny, burglary, household lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft, as determined by the 
victimization component of the survey. Includes 
both completed and attempted acts that occurred 
during the 12 months prior u) the month of. inter- 
view. 

Motor vehicle theft — Stealing or unauthorized 
taking of a motor vehicle, including attempts at such 
acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles, an(| any other motorized vehicles 
legally allowed on public roads and highways. 

Nelght>orhood — The general vicinity of the res- 
p<mdent s dwelling. The bc^unda^^ies of a ncighbor- 
,^4m<-H^lefine an area with which the respondent iden- 
tifies.^\ 

NdnvietillV—See **N{\t vierimi/#v^/* ^eltn^ . 

Not victlmixed— For the purpose of this report. 
pers<ins not jategori/ed as •Victimi/ed" (see below) 
are considered 'not victimized. " 

Offender — I he perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practlcee— Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes four response categories: /^Concentrate on 
more important duties, serious crimes, eic/*: • fk 
more prompt, respcmsive. alert". **Need more traffic 
conrroP*: anil ''Need more policemen ol particular 
type (foot, car) in certain areas or at certain times/* 



Porsorittl larceny-— Theft or attempted theft of 
4>roperty or cash, either v^ith contact (but without 
force or threat of force) or without direct contact be- . 
tween victim and offender. 

Pertennel retourcM-^Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes tWM response categories. Hire m'ore police- 
men*' and Improve training, raise qualificaiions or 
pay, recruitment policies.'* 

Race— Determined by the interviewer upon ob- 
servation, and asked only about persons not Irelated 
U) the head of household who were not present at the 
time of interview. The racial categories dis- 
tinguished are white, black, and other. The category 
*\)thcr ^ consists mainly of American Indians and/or 
persons of Asian ancestry. 

nup^Carnat knowledge through the use of 
force or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without forced is excluded. Includes 
both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rate of vIctlmliatlOft— See ^'Victimization rate " 

below. o 

Robbery— Theft or attempted theft, directly from 
a person, of property or cash by force or throat of 
force, with or without a weapon^^ 

Series vIctlmlMtlone— Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and incur- 
red by a person unable to identify separately the 
details of each act, or, in some cases, to recount ac- 
curately the total number of such acts. The term is 
w applicable to each of the crimes measuicd by the vie* 
timi/.ation component of the survey. 



Suburben or neighborhood shopping areas— 

Shopping centers or districts either. outside t^e city 
limitsor in outlying areas of the city near the respon- 
dent s residence. • ^ . 

Victim— See **Victimi/ed;' below. 

Vietimization— A specific criminal act as it 
affects a single victim, whether a pcrscm or house- 
hold. In criminal acts against pers(>ns, the number of 
victimizations is determined by the number of vic- 
tims of such acts, t'.ach criminal act against a house^ 
hold is assumed to involve a single victim, the 
affected household 

Victimization rate— For ctimes against persons, 
the victimization rate, a measure of occurrence 
among population groups at risk, is computed on the 
basis of the number of victimizations per 1 ,000 resi- 
dent populaticm age 1 2 and over. For crimes against 
households, victimization rates are calculated the 
basis of the number of victimizations per 1,000 
households. 

Victimized— For the purpose of this report, per- 
sons are regarded as "victimized" it* they meet cither 
of two criteria. ( I ) I hey personally cxpci icnced one 
or more of the following criminal victimizations 
during the 12 months jp(n\yr to the month of inter- 
view: rape, personal robbery, assault, or personal 
larceny. Or, {2> they are members ot a household 
that experienced one or more of the following crim- 
inal victimizations during the same lime frame bur- 
glary, household larceny, or niotoi vehicle ihctt 
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